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PEKING’S NEW CONTROL OVER PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The new industries in Hongkong complain 
every now and then of the difficulties that beset 
them. But they do not have to contend with such 
upheavals as the ‘‘five-anti” campaign. One more 
of these unique “tiger-hunts’—which is China’s 
own contribution to the science of modern political 
economics—and her struggling, nascent industries 
would give up the ghost. A repetition is, in fact, 
unlikely. The People’s Government in Peking has 
devised a better method of controlling and ‘‘guid- 
ing’ the industrialists and merchants. It is to 
create an All-China Industrial and Commercial 
Committee, which would control the whole body of 
members, and would in turn be the more easily 
controlled by the Government itself. A Prepara- 
tory Conference which lasted about.ten days in 
Peking, has appointed this new body, which will 
consist of 160 members, presumably representing 
all the various lines of production and distribution. 
It will be concerned with problems related to the 
restoration of the national economy. It will hardly 
be an Economic Parliament, since its function will 
be not to legislate but to supervise the carrying 
out of the Government’s orders. But at least it is 
a vast improvement on the barbaric loud-speaker 
terrorism of the ‘‘five-anti” activists who drove 
many to suicide and poisoned relations between 
every stratum of the economic structure. The re- 
volutionary method is all very well for the bar- 
ricades and similar passages but it is the surest 
way to smash the economic machine. 


Indeed, this diversionist deviation caused 
havoc. It got completely out of control, like the 
early experiments in liquidating the landlords in 
what was called ‘‘land reform.” The wind-up of 
the ‘‘five-anti” in Tientsin was perhaps typical. At 


a conference of People’s Representatives the mayor 
of the city (Huang Ching) called off the campaign. 
He referred to “abnormalities” caused by the cam- 
paign which must be rendered normal; to erroneous 
judgments and crude methods in certain units; and 
to the “education” still being administered to offi- 
cials in trouble during the ‘‘three-anti.” Employees 
were demanding too broad a scope of supervision 
over the capitalists, and making excessive demands; 
industrialists and merchants were full of misunder- 
standings and pessimism and.no longer showed 
active interest in their enterprises. In settling up 
the tiger-hunt restoration of production must be 
the overall consideration, said the mayor. Judg- 
ments were to be based not on figures of “illegal 
profits,” but on the political reactions of the ac- 
cused and their functions in the national economy. 
Those who were friendly to the regime, or techni- 
cally useful to the State, must be ‘given favoured 
treatment even if their illegal profits were large. 
Repayments might be postponed till after Decem- 
ber and even longer if payment then would affect 
the ability of an enterprise to carry on. ‘‘All these 
measures,” said the mayor without turning a hair, 
‘sufficiently illustrate that the five-anti campaign 
aimed at nothing but the development of produc- 
tion!” 

The Vice-Premier Chen Yun, who is Chairman 
of the Committee of Financial and Economic 
Affairs, told the Preparatory Conference of Indus- 
trial and Commercial representatives in Peking that 
he expected the rapid rehabilitation of industrial 
and agricultural production now that the ‘‘anti” 
campaigns have been called off. He claimed that 
the budget is being balanced (which is extremely 
doubtful) and that stabilisation of currency and 
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commodities and of production and trade have been 
enabled to develop on strong foundations. The 
restoration of agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion in the past three years had reached the Gov- 
ernment’s expectations. Agricultural production 
generally had reached and in some cases exceeded 
the levels before the war of resistance against Japan. 
(It is never quite clear whether Peking includes 
the North-East both in pre-war and in present 
figures). But he made it clear that food output 
is still well below the peak and is only “approach- 
ing the average annual output” in the days before 
the war with Japan, though there has never been 
such freedom from disorder and from disruption 
of railways as in the past three years. But Chen 
Yun forecast that it will not be long before the 
production of both wheat and rice will exceed the 
annual average before the war. Cotton production 
has already greatly exceeded the peak figure in 
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ject, in the extent of their scope and the speed with 
which they have been attended to, are not only un- 
precedented in China’s history but also are rarely 
to be seen in the whole world. Of course, from the 
viewpoint of the distant future of China’s economic 


reconstruction, we have but gone through the first 


stage of our long march. Our future tasks will 
be the more difficult and complicated, as we can 
very well anticipate.” 

No doubt Chen Yun was referring to the plans 
to develop basic industry for national defence— 
plans which must have been seriously affected by 
the bombing of the power plants on the Yalu and 
in North Korea. Moreover, in spite of the total 
outward change in the official attitude toward pri- 
vate enterprise, the great majority of indus- 
trialists and merchants are bitter, disillusioned and 
mistrustful. It is therefore untrue to say, as 
Chen Yun did, that “a very favourable condition 


pre-war days, and other products showed marked has been created for the economic construction of | 
increases. Chen Yun claimed that all foreign food the State and the development of private industrial { | 
imports had ceased and China now depends solely and commercial enterprises.” And it has yet to é 
on her own production. China in fact always pro- be shown, after their long mobilisation in the con- t 
duced enough for her own needs, but it was often’ genial business of terrorising their employers and t 
much cheaper to transport rice from Bangkok or managers, and their new-found arrogance, that ‘‘the| ‘ 
Saigon to Shanghai than to transport it from zeal for production and work on the part of the| <« 
Hunan or Szechuan, owing to the economical cost workers and employees has also been raised.” In; § 
of shipping and the primitive state of China’s land spite of all that has been said against them, Chinese} V 
and river communications. industrialists have not been accustomed to big}; ° 

Heavy industry, originally very little develop- profits. In most cases they have had quite a strug-}| © 
ed and damaged severely in the war, had been | gle, first to establish and then to maintain the in-}| © 
restored and estimated production in 1952 of major  dustries their drive and enterprise founded. They} } 
items such as coal, iron, and steel ingots was the will no doubt be happy to learn from Chen Yun 
highest in China’s history. The output of the tex- that now they may be allowed to earn 10%, or} t 
tile industry was also expected to exceed the average 20% or even 30% profit, but how long is this moodj §&. 
output before the war with Japan. The paper and_ going to last? Quite clearly the Government has d 
rubber industries had shown marked development. had almost as sharp a shock as the bourgeoisie te 
The cigarette industry had faced the greatest diffi- themselves, and forthe time being at any rate thea f¢1 
culties, but nevertheless is expected to have a total atmosphere will be improved by the reasonable at 
production this year greatly in excess of pre-war’ titude shown by Chen Yun on the vexed question’ u 
levels. “The situation relating to light industries of specifications, promotion of interflow of trad@ a: 
is favoured with great potentialities,’ said Chen between town and country, the lowering of the ing tr 
Yun, ‘while our industrial products are facing an’ terest rates by the banks and of the ‘‘excessively ti 
increasingly expanding domestic market. There is high taxation assessments” admittedly mad@ tl 
every guarantee for the continued development of against some firms and factories. Even Chen Yuy fi 
our industrial enterprises.” Chen Yun went on: himself admits the shockingly bad relations tha§ th 
“We have also started, at a speed unprecedented now exist in many establishments between the emg te 
in China’s history, several large-scale reconstruc- ployers and the employees who turned upon theng fe 
tion engineering projects. The Chengtu-Chung- so outrageously and betrayed them. Finally, therg a1 
king Railway, to which the people of Szechwan had _ is the avowed policy to prevent the re-emergence of re 
been looking forward for decades since the last’ the ‘‘five poisons.” As good and bad firms wer@é of 
days of the Manchu Dynasty, has already been com-__—ittreated alike, this will not encourage industrialis 
pleted in the space of two years. The Lunghai The truth is that the evils could have been deal§ th 
Railway will be extended by October next to Lan- with reasonably, justly and effectively without thif six 
chow. The gigantic Hwai River harnessing project immense upheaval of people, relations, and pro oil 
and the mid-Yangtze (Chinchiang) harnessing pro- duction, and with far happier results in the long rum de 

fo 

“BRAVE NEW FACE” OF CHINESE UNIVERSITIES bo 

It is one thing to frighten the merchants and a Chinese intellectual who lives by his learning int th 
industrialists out of their wits (and their money) a Communist. In the end, of course, they wif ™‘ 
but it is a vastly more difficult thing to ‘‘change” solve the problem by getting rid of the irreconcila P* 
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bles in one way or another. A Marxist professor 
threw up his hands in despair at a debate in the 
Sun Yat-sen University in Canton and declared they 
could do nothing with what he called the ‘‘old- 
style intellectuals.” It was as impossible to esta- 
blish a new ideology by gradual reform, he said, 

it} by bit “unless 
one.” These 
old-style intellectuals were bro up in the old 
society ‘‘like a broken hut.”,. To this one of the 
non-Marxists retorted that he understood Karl 
Marx was brought up “‘in the old society” instead 
of in a socialistic society. 

The Communists were still more deeply annoy- 
ed when a professor who was invited to comment 
on the doctrines of Marx and Lenin remarked he 
was utterly unable to grasp what Marx and Lenin 
really meant as the Chinese and English versions 
of their writings were quite different. He was 
then subjected to ‘‘official criticism” for trying to 
raise ‘‘frivolous problems.” Another angle on the 
angle was concerned with official corruption, from 
the shocking revelations of which the Government 
tried hurriedly to protect itself by turning swiftly 
on the merchants and industrialists in the “five- 
anti” campaign. Some of the professors mildly 


suggested that this meant there must be “some 
weakness within the Government itself.” This 
was “officially criticised as ‘nonsense’.” It was 


contrary to the official line laid down that official 
corruption was the result of treacherous temptation 
by the bourgeoisie. 

For months now anybody who felt tempted to 
talk back, as the Chinese commonly will, have been 
slapped down in one way or another. There is no 
doubt that while persons of independence and in- 
tegrity are conforming only in outward appearance, 
the opportunists have yielded to the inevitable. 


Communist propagandists claim that the 
universities have now put on ‘‘a brave new face” 
as a result of the recent ‘‘concrete, vivid, and pene- 
trative reform movement,” and that a good founda- 
tion has now been laid for higher education along 
the new lines. It is asserted that the teachers have 
finally submitted to the reorganisation plans, and 
that neither in Yenching nor in Tsinghua are any 
tears being shed about the disappearance of the 
former and the transformation of the latter into 
an institute of technology, ‘‘because they have now 
realized that to speed up the national reconstruction 
of the fatherland, this step is entirely necessary.” 


The teachers of the automobile department of 
the Peking Technical College, ‘‘after careful discus- 
sions,” have given up the idea of purchasing Diesel 
oil engines and other equipment. The metallurgical 
department of the college has ‘‘voluntarily” given 
up the amount of over 2,000 million yuan earmarked 
for purchasing equipment abroad, and the rest of 
the departments have made similar revisions in 
their plans. The new budget as a result is less 
than one-sixth that submitted before the three-anti 
movement. The unused part of the funds appro- 
priated is now returned each month, and blind pur- 
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chases are ended. The department of electrical 
engineering of Tsing Hua had handed over its aero- 
nautical instrument, of which it has no use, 
to the department of aeronautics. The mechani- 
cal equipment of the metallurgical mining de- 
partment of the Peking Technical College has 
been sent to the machine factory to be used 
by the whole school. The personnel of the 
colleges have also responded to the shake up and 
and now come early and leave late. The chairman 
of sanitary engineering of the National Peking 
University used to let any student be transferred 
if he asked it, but now he turned down one who 
had asked for a transfer for the fifth time, and 
‘finally helped him to solve his problem of 
thought.” A professor of mechanical engineering 
at Tsing Hua who had no use for the éternal party 
meetings and never opened his mouth even when 
he did attend, is now an altered character, and now 
takes part in all kinds of work “with the attitude 
of being a master.” The department of mathema- 
tics at Tsing Hua, on being told that it would have 
to teach more than 400 students next semester, did 
not lift their hands in horror but ‘‘unanimously”’ 
said: ‘‘Let us go ahead, as there will be no diffi- 
culty after the three-anti movement.” 

The regime has forced its will, too, in the teach- 
ing attitude, content and method. Chemistry teach- 
ers in Peking Normal never had the idea of train- 
ing teachers for the middle schools but only of 
preparing graduates, are now practicing the 
‘‘guarantee to teach and guarantee to learn” sys- 
tem. Assistants in the department of mechanical 
engineering at Tsing Hua have been reduced by 
one-half but the volume of their work had been 
doubled, while the professors have even agreed to 
direct laboratory work. 

Above all, the three-anti movement enabled 
the teachers to acquire a “correct understanding” of 
the Communist Party and the Youth League. Some 
declared their admiration and even the intention to 
work for membership, and as a whole they have 
‘‘moved one step closer to the Party and League 
both in ideology and in relationship.” Yenching 
teachers even consult the party branch when con- 
fronted with problems, which is quite a ‘‘new habit 
with them.” Teachers who had bitterly scorned 
ideological studies now show “enthusiasm” after 
getting the three-anti treatment, and can even be 
seen reading the work of ‘‘martyr Fang Chih-min, 
on ‘lovable China’.” Finally, the teachers have 
at last come to see that ‘‘technique should be guided 
by politics,” which is taken to show that “their 
worship of America and pro-America thought has 
undergone a complete change’—though the Com- 
munists seem to forget the old adage that he who 
a teen against his will is of the same opinion 
still. 

Meanwhile the North-East Workers’ Political 
University continues to turn out its cadres by the 
thousand, in periods varying between two and six 
months. From March 1, 1949, when it opened, till 
April 10, 1952, six groups comprising 7,664 students 
had been turned out. When it started the stu- 
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dents slept on the floor of the “university” at night 
and used window panels as office desks. Trade 
union trainees were given four months’ training, the 
art class 3% months, the class on cultural-educa- 
tional affairs 2% months, and other subjects two 
months. An architecture class was opened during 
February-April this year to train 840 cadres as ‘‘a 
new force for construction work.” 

More than 60% of the students were workers 
who had had little or no schooling and were ‘‘rather 
low in cultural level.” Some even showed non- 
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working class thought when they entered, but the 
management changed all that, with Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, doses of historical materialism, and class educa- 
tion, so that they become ‘‘elite working cadres for 
the fatherland,” while in the short span of three 
years many have become ‘‘backbone elements in 
national reconstruction.” Some of them were no 
doubt needed in Shanghai after the great purge 
of the managers of private industries there, many 
of which were left with plenty of workers but no 
owners or managers! 


URANIUM DEPOSITS IN NIGERIA 


One of the largest deposits of uranium ever found has 
been discovered in the British Colony of Nigeria. . With it 
are large deposits of another rare metal, niobium, which is 
much in demand for defence and other purposes, notably for 
alloys employed in jet engines. If problems of extraction of 
the two metals can be overcome—and research work is at 
present being undertaken at Britain’s atomic energy station 
at Harwell, Berkshire—a large and important source of ore, 
with commercial value estimated to run into many millions 
of Pounds Sterling will become available. Such high con- 
centrations of uranium as have been found in Nigeria, are 
believed to be very scarce and the size of the area concerned 
may be the largest in the world. 


News of the deposits— previously classified as “top 
secret’’—is given in two reports made by Dr. R. A. Mackay 
and Mr. K. E. Beer just published by H.M. Stationery Office. 
The reports give an account of the investigations which have 
been carried out by the Atomic Energy Division of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Britain, under the direction of Dr. C. F. 
Davidson, working in co-operation with the Geological Survey 
of Nigeria, the Mines Department and the Kano Provincial 
Administration. 


For some years it has been known that pyrochlore (a 
mineral containing uranium and niobium) occurred in some 


types of granite in Nigeria, but it was not until 1949 that 
investigation of these granites was started in order to deter- 
mine their economic importance. As a result of this work, 
it has been found that nearly 200 acres of ground are under- 
lain by pyrochlore-bearing granite, containing metals worth 
(at present prices) about £5 in every ton of rock. The ex- 
tent of the deposit has been estimated at 700,000 tons of 
ore (valued at £3.5 million) in every foot of depth and there 
is a sound expectation, based on the geology, that there 
should be at least a few hundred feet of depth in the granite 
deposit which would give many million tons of ore. If a 
three-quarter extraction could be achieved, experts calculate 
that a plant dealing with 3,000 tons of rock a day would 
make 100 tons of uranium and 2,000 tons of niobium available 
each year. The deposit is situated in the southeast corner 
of Kano Province in Northern Nigeria and is 20 miles from 
the Bauchi Railway from Jos to Zaria, and 60 miles in direct 
line from the Jos Plateau where electricity is available. 


If the deposits are developed, it may be possible for 
Britain to earn dollars by sales of uranium. Up to now the 
main uranium deposits have been found in the Belgian Congo 
and Canada, both hard currency sources. To buy uranium 
from these countries has cost Britain gold. Now there is a 
chance to act as a source of supply. 


THE DUPLEIX HERITAGE 
The Fate of the French in India 


By Edmond Symonds 


Deafened by the roar of conflict and the ‘thunder of 
revolution, the observer of the Far Eastern scene has diffi- 
culty in tuning his ear to small events with no immediate 
international repercussions. Yet these often carry with them 
the seed of future changes in other parts of the world, and 
illustrate principles which could successfully be applied to 
trouble spots which now make headlines. An example can 
be found in the final settlement, on 17 April this year, of 
the future of Chandernagore. This eighteenth-century 
French settlement in India, after surviving the epic struggle 
_ between Olive and Dupleix and becoming a quiet but pros- 
perous outrider of Calcutta, was on that date ceded to the 
Indian Union. Its transference was preceded by none of the 
cannonades and sieges to which in its early years it had 
become accustomed. It was the result of the gentle but 
inexorable pressure of economics in the changed postwar 
framework of the East. 


The amazing growth of Calcutta, whose present popula- 
tion of over 2 million makes it one of the world’s largest 


cities, could not fail to exercise a terrific centripet4l power 
over the nearby town of Chandernagore, with only 44,000 
inhabitants, over half of whom were of purely Indian ex- 
traction. A referendum held in Jume* 1949 revealed the 
strength of this attraction. Out of a total electorate of 
12,000, 7,400 voted for attachment to India and barely 100 
for the maintenance of the connection with France. The 
past three years have been occupied by the formalities of 
separation of child from parent. The treaty, signed in Feb- 
ruary last year and now ratified by France, provides elabo- 
rate safeguards for French interests. The town, including 
public debts as well as public services, is handed over as a 
going concern. The grammar school bearing Dupleix’s name 
is to remain, while the former seat of government becomes 
a French House of Remembrance. Inhabitants are guaran- 
teed the right of taking French nationality if they so 
wish. 

In spite of all these safeguards, the essential fact of 
cession remains. The French flag has been hauled down. 
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Another step has been taken in the retreat of Europe from 
Asia. But, ever since the British Raj came to an end on 
15 August 1947, it has been a foregone conclusion that Chan- 
dernagore would be absorbed. by the town of which it is little 
more than a suburb. The fate of the remaining foreign pos- 
sessions in India is far less certain. And they are very much 
larger and more populous. 


The surviving French comptoirs are all in the south of 
India. Their area is only some 200 square miles but, being 
mainly urban, they have a population of a third of a million. 
Shorn of Chanlernagore and the pockets of land elsewhere 
in India which owed allegiance to France by virtue of the 
existence of French factories on them in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the areas still outside Indian jurisdiction are those 
where the traditions of the age of Louis XV were most 
strongly established. Pondicherry is the largest of the re- 
maining towns, and is the capital of the federation into 
which French India has since the war been formed. 


Although Pondicherry, like its smaller sisters at Kari- 
kal, Mahe and Yanaon, it was built as a port, the bustle 
of nineteenth-century commerce flowed past it to Madras 
and other ports in British India. The present-day economic 
importance of French India is, in fact, very small. Cotton 
mills, a new generating station and a distillery supplying 
rum and other potent spirits for the local market are 
almost the only industrial enterprises in Pondicherry. Its 
port enjoys no natural shelter, and depends partly on local 
craft rowing through the surf for the loading and unloading 
of vessels. Like the other comptoirs, Pondicherry lives 


primarily by the cultivation of rice, groundnuts and 
manioc. 


Portuguese India has double the population of French 
India and a very much larger area. It consists of the island 
of Goa and the lesser ports of Dameo and Diu, all three 
territories being ranged along the north and south of 
Bombay. These—like Macao—were among the earliest 
European settlements in the East, and provide the basis 
of the historic Portuguese claim to Padroado (‘patronage 
of the East’). But the lamp of European influence and cul- 
ture has burned lower here than in French India. There is 
a strong and vocal movement favouring the severance of the 
link with Portugal and absorption into the Indian Union. 
Lisbon has proudly refused to negotiate with Delhi on the 
future status of these outposts. But any changes agreed 
to in the more securely held territories of France are bound 


to have immediate repercussions in Goa and its two small 
neighbours. 


The French announced in 1947, within a fortnight of the 
departure of Britain from the seats of power in Delhi, that 
they would observe the principle of self-determination for 
their comptoirs. In 1948, France and India agreed to the 
holding of plebiscites. But since that time it is only in 
Chandernagore that any further progress has been made. 
Mr. Nehru has announced from time to time that he regarded 
the continued existence of the French—or Portuguese—en- 
claves aS an anachronism. Yet he refuses to countenance the 
holding of a plebiscite in present conditions, which he holds 
to be artificial and therefore incapable of producing a fair 
picture of the wishes of the inhabitants. 


The truth is that. a vote taken in French India now 
would certainly show a large majority in favour of the per- 
petuation of the present regime. This is the only plausible 
explanation of the events of the election held on 16 Decem- 
ber last to choose the 22 members of French India’s Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The boycott of the election by all parties 
except the socialists (who favour continued allegiance to 
France) can only be understood on the assumption that pro- 
Indian.elements were convinced that they could not muster 
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a majority. There is, in fact, every reason to suppose that 
the majority of the population has no wish to throw in its 
fate with its huge neighbour. 


The enlightened and open-handed policy adopted by 


_France since. 1947 is mainly responsible for this state of 


affairs. In addition to according the privileges of free 
federation of territories within the French Union, with the 
right to send a deputy to the National Assembly in Paris, 
France has shown remarkable generosity in her economic 
dealings with her comptoirs. Since the abrogation by Delhi 
in 1949 of the wartime economic union with India, the 
mother-country has made herself responsible for providing 
the mills with raw cotton from the sterling area, as well 
as supplying the territories with ample shipments of other 
commodities to which they no longer had access. This has 
been a costly undertaking for France; goods normally 
available in the Indian Union have had to be shipped in from 
farther afield, sometimes at exorbitant transport costs. 
Moreover, the sum of £400,000 has been allocated to these 
small partners, from Monnet Plan funds, for power station 
development and other projects. 


In normal times, the staple products sold by French 
India make a valuable contribution to the surplus shown 
by the visible trade accounts of all French oversea terri- 
tories taken as a group. Even in the unpromising climate 
of 1951, with an exhausting war raging in Indo-China, the 
oversea territories between them produced a visible-trade 
surplus of Francs 210,600 million (£211 million). But the 
contribution of French India to this total was disappointingly 
small. A considerable proportion of the foreign exchange 
earned by the comptoirs arose from smuggling across the 
Indian border. With the area under French jurisdiction split 
up into many small parcels of-land cut off from: Pondicherry 
and the other main towns by stretches of Indian territory, 
the suppression of smuggling is virtually impossible. Much 
of French India’s export trade therefore escapes the eye of 
official trade returns, and the Indian rupees earned by this 


illicit traffic do little to ease the French Union’s currency 
problems. 


The existence of this extensive smuggling is doing much 
to enflame the relations between France-in-India and Delhi. 
The Pondicherry distillery has reaped a large reward from 
the adoption of prohibition on the sale of alcohol in south 
India. But the traffic in spirit is only one aspect of the illicit 
trade which flourishes across the economic wall built around 
the comptoirs since 1949. The law—and the police force— 


are continually flouted, and ugly border incidents are the 
inevitable result. 


It is a great credit to the patience of both sides that 
danger-point has not yet been reached in this continual fric- 
tion. This potential trouble spot is kept out of the head- 
lines by the announced intention of both parties to refrain 
from the use of force. It is helped materially, also, by the 
fact that the strategic importance of the comptoirs is negli- 
gible. No attempt at fortification has been made since the 
days of Clive, and the size of each enclave is such that 
there is no possible question of their constituting a threat 
to the vast Indian hinterland. But, both to France and 
to India, these tiny survivals have become symbols. The 
present situation is essentially one stage in a transition, 
and cannot endure forever. The taking of the next step 
cannot be much longer postponed. 


The prospect of a solution has brightened since the French 
took the initiative in inviting a neutral delegation to visit 
the comptoirs last year, and to study the possibility of hold- 
ing fair and free elections. The report prepared by this 
delegation has now leaked out. It contains no striking re- 
velations. But it shows that, with feelings roused on both 
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sides, the willingness to accept a majority decision, however 
fairly arrived at, is largely lacking. Some means of lower- 
ing the temperature must be found. 

A loosening of the tourniquet which at present strangles 
French India’s trade with the hinterland would have just 
this effect. It would reduce smuggling to manageable pro- 
portions by putting a curb on the smuggler’s profit. It would 
reduce the number of border incidents, and cut the ground 
away from the trouble makers who are at present fomenting 
extremism. It would prepare the way for a lasting solution 
by allaying the very real French concern for the well-being 
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of their subjects and the survival of the harmonious blend 
of eastern and western culture established over the last two 
centuries. 

Delhi has nothing to lose by adopting a more long- 
sighted policy towards the French enclaves. Mr. Nehru 
is right in holding that economic sanctions can make deep 
wounds. But they are scarcely weapons to be turned against 
territories in which the issue will sooner or later be put 
to the vote. Recognition of this fact would suffice to pre- 
vent French India from developing into yet another sore on 
the skin of the East. 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E Kann 


(Les Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


The Economic Situation 


As the great steel strike continues, many other indus- 
tries have been pushed jnto the maelstrom, notably the auto 
industry whose stocks of steel are about exhausted. As a 
result, more than one million workers are now forced into 
idleness. Only about 15% of the smaller steel mills have 
made agreements with their labor forces, but their number 
does not exceed 15% of the total. On the unfavorable side 
of the picture are: Federal debt has increased to 260 billion 
dollars, i.e. 5 billion above of what it was a year ago. The 
cost of living has gone up enough to cause a rise of 2 cents 
an hour for 1.3 million railroad workers. 


On the other hand, arms spending presently is running 
above $50 billion annually, against $30 billion a year ago. 
Farm income now is nearly 10% higher than what. it was 
a year ago. Orders for textiles and shoes have increased 
recently. Aircraft output is steadily increasing. According 
to a report from Fitch Survey, present environment assures 
the aircraft industry of sustaimed production for years ahead. 
Recently schedules again were revised, causing aircraft pro- 
duction to gain momentum. It is expected that peak pro- 
duction will be reached in the course of 1953. 


Current aircraft production is at the rate of approxi- 
mately 450 units per mensem. But by late 1953 aircraft 
schedules ought to vouchsafe an output of 950 a month. In- 
cluding revised navy schedules in over-all total at that time 
should reach about 1,400 planes per month. Revised’ sche- 
dules will then call for a levelling off of deliveries in 1954 
and a drifting downward to about 800 or 900 planes monthly 
during 1956 and 1957. 


Regarding prospects for business activities in this coun- 
try, one need only refer to current spendings on armament 
at the rate of 50 billion dollars a year, a figure which is to 
rise in 1953 to $60 billion. It is problematical that the 
economy of any country can be sustained entirely on such 
a program, but unquestionably the policy of spending such 
huge amounts will have a marked influence on business acti- 
vity and give steady employment to millions of people for 
a certain period. Feverish activity in current election maneu- 
vers divulge inter alia that both major parties promise 
noteworthy economies. However, every candidate stresses 
the need for America to continue preparedness disbursements, 
as well as support to NATO. 


The majority of U.S. industrial corporations have so far 
had this year lower earnings than during the first semester 
of 1951; this was due to much higher taxes and to increased 
labor cost. But nevertheless, the disbursement of dividends 
to stockholders during the first 5 months of 1952, amounting 

to $2.7 billion, exceeded that of January-May, 1951, by 6%. 


Exports from America for January-May totaled $7.8 
billion, compared to $6.1 billion for the identical period of 
1951. The railroads are seriously hampered in their earnings 
by the steel strike; but, on the other hand, they stand ex- 
cellent chances for an enhanced income owing to the prospec- 
tive bumper grain crop this year. 

Oil 

In my last report I laid emphasis on the excellent posi- 
tion in which oil finds itself. Not only for war purposes and 
stock-piling has oil in this country special significance, but 
also for constant use in peaceful pursuits. The number of 
motor vehicles on the road in America exceeds 50 millions 
and is continually moving upward. Railways use more and 
more oil instead of coal. Aviation consumes ever-increasing 
quantities of oil. Similar remarks pertain to natural gas 
for heating and industrial employment, And, finally, the 
manufacture of petro-chemicals has a brilliant future. Oil 
companies as a group are earning much more than what they 
distribute as dividends; they are channeling back the larger 
portions into their business, be it for drilling, or refining, 
or research; and they can afford to do this, since their net- 
earnings are more than satisfactory. 


One of the wellknown oil concerns, Richfield, has recently 
been lucky in finding new oil wells with very extensive out- 
put. Richfield has 4,000,000 common shares outstanding (no 
par value), which are now quoted at about 70. Amongst its 
biggest stockholders are Cities Service, who holds 1,258,000 
of Richfield’s stock, and Sinclair Oil Co., owning 1,224,000 
Richfield shares. Both these oil concerns bought the Rich- 
field stock at averagely 10 $ a share. 


Recently the wellknown firm of Shields & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, has issued an excellent 
brochure on oil, titled ““A Five-Dimensional Study of Lead- 
ing Companies in the Oil Industry”, from which the follow- 
ing remarks are gleaned in extract form. Probably con- 
tinuation of the topic will be supplied in these columns at 
future occasions. 


Record heights in all its departments were attained by 
the American oil industry in 1951. Gross value of the in- 
dustry’s assets now approximates 35 billion dollars. By 
March 31, 1952, the value of natural gas and petroleum 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange exceeded 21% 
billion dollars. This represented 21% of the value of all 
U.S. common stocks listed on the big board and was $6.1 
billion greater than the second largest group—public 
utilities. 

The year 1951 was outstanding for the record produc- 
tion of oil, for the output of crude averaged 6,149,000 barrels 
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daily, being 13.7% higher than the 1950 production. Total 
crude oil produced in USA last year amounted to 2,242,698,000 
barrels, of which nearly 45% was obtained in Texas, nearly 
16% in California, and about 10%% in Louisiana. 


Natural Gas sales increased 15.6% over 1950 to a total 
of 7,966,941,000 Mcf in 1951. Of this total nearly 54% was 
sold to utility customers and the rest to industrial users. The 
following table indicates liquid hydrocarbon and gas reserves 
at the close of 1950 and 1951, as estimated by the American 
Petroleum Institute and American Gas Association. 


Reserves at Dec. 31,1950 at Dec. 31,1951 Increase 1951 
(in 000 bbls, of 42 gallons) over 1950 
Crude Oil 25,268,398 27,468,031 2,199,633 
Natural Gas, 
liquid... 4,276,663 4,724,602 456,939 
Total liquid 
hydrocarbons 29,536,061 32,192,633 2,656,572 
(in millions of cubic feet) 
Natural Gas 185,592,699 193,811,500 8,218,801 


Total refinery runs in 1951 kept pace with the increase 
in crude oil production. They rose an average of 756,000 
barrels (13.2%). For the first time, refiners produced more 
distillate than residual fuel oil. Refinery research has been 
able to reduce steadily the proportion of residual oil. This 
has had a beneficial effect upon earnings since residual oil 
has usually sold for less than the crude oil from which it 
was produced. 


Dividends and Earnings 

As an occasional feature of these reports it is deemed 
permissible to record recent declarations of quarterly divi- 
dends and indicate earnings of some of the major corporations. 
The aim is to thereby supply a picture of the actual state 
of affairs, as well as acquaint readers, who might hold stocks 
in one or the other of the concerns, with actualities. 
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The consensus of opinion in this country is that one may 
expect an upward move in stocks and that the Dow-Jones 
industrial average might conceivably reach 300 before the 
year terminates. This view is not only connected with the 
election year, but with the general confidence displayed in 
spite of the serious ramifications in face of the prolonged 
steel strike. During recent months air transport shares were 
much neglected; but for a lomg pull these are worthy of 
attention. Aircrafts also are favorably situated. Also oil 
shares, like Sinclair, Shamrock Oil, Shell, Texas, Standard 
Oil of California, Union Oil of California, Phillips Petroleum. 


Items of General Interest 


Yokohama Specie Bank: Though not rising from its 
grave, the once mighty institution now makes modest news. 
The superintendent of banks for California has now distribu- 
ted to fonmer depositors of the Specie Bank’s Los Angeles 
and San Francisco branches a final dividend of 20%, thus 
satisfying creditors, after a previous 80% dividend, to the 
full extent. The total of distributed funds amounts to 
US$2,974,038. There will probably be an extra dividend 
under the style of interest. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: Upon declaring the quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents, the directors state that 25 cents was 
derived from railroad operations, and 50 cents from other 
sources. These latter undoubtedly refer to dividend payments 
received from the Consolidated Mining Corporation, in which 
Canadian Pacific holds a large parcel. 


Individual Shareholders: According to investigations re- 
cently concluded by the Brookings Institute, there are 6,490,- 
000 stockholders in the United States. There are 30,300,000 
individual shareholdings in 16655 different stock issues and 
a total of about 4,900,000,000 shares in public hands. Of the 
stockholders 3,260,000 are men and 3,230,000 are women. The 
greatest number of stockholders are in New York; then comes 
Pennsylvania and on third place stands California. During 


Quarterly Dividends 


Lee Rubber & Tire 7 - . $0.75 Union Oil Co. of California : a ie $0.50 
40 Universal Oil Co. .......... 100 % stock div. 
Cleveland Electr. & Illumin. .. 65 American Car & Foundry 
Diamond Match . 50 Derby Oil -Co. 
Park Davis . 45 American Distilling Co. 0.50 
Marshall Field ........... PR RIE EE 50 American Viscose Corpor. . 0.50 
25 S. H. Kress & Co. ........ 0.75 
Chile Copper ....... 50 Pan Amer. World Airways 0.25 
United Biscuit 50 Ingersoll Rand .............. aa ok 
Cities Service Co. 1.00 American Car & Foundry 15 
Canadian Pacific Railways .. 15 
American Can, new ............ 35 Heyden Chemical ................ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 1.25 50 % stock div 
Earnings 

For 6 months 1952 1951 For 12 months 1952 1951 
Firestone Tire & Rubber . ... $4.81 $5.84 Kimberley Clark Corporat. .... $5.29 - $5.80 
& 4.99 4.72 Bullowa Watch Co. 4.07 6.02 
Universal Pictures ........ —" 0.50 Pennsylv. Power & Light . 2.40 2.36 
Armour & Co. . . 0.40 2.19 Americ. Gas & Electr. Light lati 4.56 5.01 
Aveo Manufacturing .... 0.38 0.61 Texas Utilities ... -.. 2.37 
Halliburton Oil Well ........ 2.51 2.22 2.67 2.96 
Sacco Lowell Shops . 2.12 Philadelphia Electric 2.13 2.22 
New York Trust Co. .... EES Se 4.28 4.03 Pacif. Power & Light ie ne 1.27 
National City Bank N.Y. 1.99 1.66 CHY 1.96 1.92 
Guaranty Trust Co. N.Y. 10.72 8.72 Austin Nichols 2.07 
Ex-Cell-O Corpor. ............ 3.07 Cosden Petroleum ...... 3.09 
1.55 United Shoe Machinery . 2.34 3.17 
National Pressure Cooker 1.04 1.00 5.38 5.65 
Seaboard Airline (5 m/s) ... , 4H 4.78 Gulf States Utilities : 1.59 1.66 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Co. ... . 1.80 1.96 American Car & Foundry .. a = ee © oe 1.08 
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the last three years the number of stockholders increased by 
20%. 


New Jet Intercepter Tried: On July 2 Lockheed invited 
the press to view the first flight of the “Starfire”, the all- 
weather jet defender against enemy invaders. It is the first 
US. combat plane with all-rocket armament; it carries rear 


eyes and an electronic brain that makes it almost fully auto- 
matic. 


The Canadian Dollar: Finance Minister Abbot states 
that the Canadian dolar will be permitted to seek its own 
level. Exchange control has been abandoned entirely. The 
Exchange Fund will henceforth be used merely to iron out 
too rapid fluctuations in the dollar. Abbot gave an emphatic 
“no’’ to reports that he ig concerned about the rise in the 
Canadian dollar and that he was concisering establishment 
of a new par value. 


Chrysler’s Production: For the first 6 months of 1952 
Chrysler had an output of 579,926 cars and trucks, compared 
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with 808,929 vehicles in the first semester of 1951. The Ply- 
mouth division was leading in output, followed by Dodge, 
then by Chrysler and, finally, by de Soto. Notwithstanding 
the heavy decline in production, Chrysler shares today are 
quoted at least 10% higher than what they were a year ago. 


Airmail:. The employment of aviation for letters is 
growing by leaps and bounds in USA. During the year ended 
June 30, 1952, airlines carried 1,069,000,000 letters. This re- 
presents an increase over the preceding year of nearly 27%. 
In the same period the railroads carried a total of 16,493,- 
000,000 letters and cards, an increase of slightly over 5%. 


International Nickel: Although net income for the first 
quarter of 1952 was down (when compared with the last 
quarter of 1951) 4.6%, the company’s prospects remain ex- 
cellent. Production is now changing from open pit to under- 
ground mining, where better grade ore is being mined. Mili- 
tary requirements for nickel will continue large for the next 
few years. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE GROWTH OF WORLD POPULATION 


Whether all the world’s peoples can have an adequate 
level of living depends in an important degree on their 
numbers and rate of increase. Some economists place great 
emphasis on this aspect of the problem, fearing that if the 
population continues to grow at the same rate as during 
the last century, it will outrun the world’s capacity to pro- 
vide sufficient food and other necessities. Others take a 
more optimistic view and believe that production can be 
increased to match any growth in the number of consumers 
which can be expected in the foreseeable future. The latter 
may agree, however, that it would be prudent to plan the 
utilization of resources—especially those scarce natural re- 
sources which are subject to depletion or exhaustion—with a 


view to the trend of world population and its implications for 
future requirements. 


The population of the earth in mid-1950, in round 
numbers, was 2,400 million, or about eighteen men, women, 
and children for each square kilometre of the land area. 
Such figures can only be approximate, of course, for many 
of the countries, including some of the most populous, have 
no reliable census or vital statistics. Estimates of Chiina’s 


population, for instance, may miss the mark by as much as 
100 million. 


Statements about the size of the population and its 
rate of increase in the world as a whole during any specified 
period in the past are subject to more uncertainty than those 
about present numbers. Comprehensive statistics of births 
and deaths and periodic censuses of the population are rather 
recent innovations, even in those countries where’ these 
methods of population accounting have reached their greatest 
development. Historical studies of population trends are 
therefore handicapped by a shortage of reliable data which 
grows more serious as the researches are carried far- 
ther back into time. Even over the relatively brief span 
of the last twenty or thirty years, the gaps in available 
information preclude any exact measurement of the increase 
in world population. When the analysis is extended to a 
period of two or three centuries, the results inevitably become 
rather impressionistic. Nevertheless, the findings of careful 
research in this field can be used to advantage as a back- 
ground for the examination of recent trends and of their 
implications for the future. 


Population estimates covering the period 1650 to 1950, 
for the world and its broad geographical divisions, are pre- 
sented in table I. The figures for the period 1650 to 1900 


are based primarily on the careful research of the American 
demographer, Willcox; those for 1950 were compiled by the 
United Nations Population Division. These estimates indicate 
that the number of the earth’s inhabitants increased from 
470 million in 1650 to 2,406 million in 1950. This is a five- 
fold gain in 300 years, representing an average annual rate 
of about 5.6 per thousand. 


TABLE I. ESTIMATES OF WORLD POPULATION BY 
CONTINENTAL DIVISIONS, 1650-1950 
Estimated population (millions) 

Area 1650 1750 1850 1900 1950 
a 470 694 1,094 1,550 2,406 
100 100 100 120 199 
660 8 ll 59 144 328 
North of Rio Grande ........ 1 1 26 81 166 
South of Rio Grande ........ 7 10 33 63 162 
Asia (excl. Asiatic USSR) ...... 257 437 656 857 1,272 
Furope & Asiatic USSR ........ 103 144 274 423 594 
> (2 2 2 6 13 


In the perspective of the thousands of years of man’s 
previous existence on earth, the modern era must appear as 
a period of unusually rapid population growth. Anthropolo- 
gists believe that the history of homo sapiens goes back 
to 25,000 B.C., or earlier. If the first couple of this species 
had developed by 25,000 B.C., an average annual rate of 
increase of 0.7 per thousand would have given the 350 million 
people that are believed to have been inhabiting the world 
when Christ was born, The average rate of population 
growth from 1650 to 1950, therefore, is at least eight times 
as large as that before the Christian era. The recent period 
is very unlikely to have been the only period of compara- 
tively rapid increase, for all available evidence points to the 
conclusion that the peopling of the planet has proceeded at 
an uneven pace, with spurts of relatively fast growth inter- 
spersed with intervals of slow growth or of decline. 

It is evident also that the rate of increase has been 
accelerating during the more recent years of the modern 
era. Between 1650 and 1850, the estimates indicate an 
average annual increase of about 4 per thousand; between 
1850 and 1900, they show an annual growth of 7 per thou- 
sand; and between 1900 and 1950, 9 per thousand. Although 
these are only rough approximations, they leave little room 
for doubt that the rate of growth has been substantially 
higher since 1850 than it was before. 

The trends of increase have not been parallel in all parts 
of the world. During the 1850-1900 period, the population 
of Europe grew rapidly and that of America prodigiously, 
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while Asia’s population increased at a distinctly slower rate 
and Africa’s grew hardly at all. In contrast, since the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the estimates for Asia 
and Africa show an acceleration of increase, while those for 
Europe indicate that the rate of growth has diminished 
somewhat. 


The more detailed information available regarding the 
world’s population since 1920 permits a further subdivision 
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range computed in this manner has been reduced by about 
one-third. The rates in table III show that the world’s 
population probably was growing somewhat faster in the late 
1940’s than in the late 1930’s. The acceleration of growth 
is explained partly by a decline in mortality, notably in Africa, 
Latin America, south-central Asia and southern Europe. The 
birth rate, on the other hand, was higher in the later period 


in northern America, Japan, north-west-central Europe and 
Oceania. 


TABLE Ill. ESTIMATED VITAL RATES FOR REGIONS OF THE WORLD, 
1936-1938 AND 1946-1948 


Rate per thousand population 


1936—1938 1946—1948 
Natural Natural 
Regions Births Deaths increase Births Deaths increase 
America 
Asia (excl. Asiatic USSR) 
cdc 606 cobs 40 45 30-35 7-13 40-45 30-35 7-13 
06 66 60008 000 17 31 15 16 
Europe and Asiatic USSR 
North-west-central Europe 13 4 19 12 7 
Southern Europe 16 7 23 12 ll 
Eastern Europe and Asiatic USSR a... 30-34 17-21 11-15 28 18 10 


by regions in a discussion of recent growth. From 1920 to 
1950, Latin America (i.e., America south of the Rio Grande) 
appears to have had by far the most rapidly growing popula- 
tion (see table II). High rates of increase are shown also 
for the remainder of America, Africa, south-central Asia 
(chiefly India and Pakistan), Japan and Oceania. The 
increase in eastern Europe and the USSR might have been 
equally rapid but for the heavy losses of the recent war. 
Other regions, such as north-west-central Europe and the re- 
mainder of the Far East (a large part of which consists 
of the population of China), have been gaining population 
at appreciably lower rates than the world average. 


TABLE II. POPULATION ESTIMATES FOR REGIONS 
OF THE WORLD, 1920 AND 1950 


Fstimated mid- Average 

year population annual rate 

(millions) of growth 

Region 1920 1950 (per cent) 
115 166 1.3 
ee 92 162 1.9 
Asia (excl. Asiatic USSR) ...........+.6.- 997 1,272 0.8 
572 670 0.5 
Europe and Asiatic USSR ........ ae 485 594 0.7 
North-west central Europe .............. 179 215 0.6 
Eastern Europe and Asiatic USsu ...... 236 287 0.7 


Some idea of the changes in rates of growth during the 
past fifteen years and of the factors involved may be obtained 
from estimates of birth and death rates for the world as a 
whole and eleven regions in particular during the periods 
1936-1938 and 1946-1948. Vital stitistics for some of the 
regions are fragmentary and unreliable so that it is desirable 
to give a range within which the birth and death rates 
probably lie rather than a single figure. In such cases the 
rate of natural increase could vary between the extremes 
obtained by subtracting the lower limit of the death rate 
from the upper limit of the birth rate and vice versa. Be- 
cause such extreme combinations are not likely to occur, the 


It is evident from the foregoing discussion and other 
material that vital rates in various regions of the world are 
subject to fairly rapid changes, and that any expectation 
of a constant rate of population growth in the future would 
be unrealistic. It may be useful, however, as a first step 
in analysing the implications of recent demographic ten- 
dencies, to calculate the population changes that would occur 
from 1950 to 1980 if the birth and death rates should remain 
as they were during the period 1946-1948. The results of 
this computation are presented in table IV. They indicate 
that if growth should continue at the 1946-1948 rates, the 
population of the world as a whole and of each of the eleven 
regions enumerated would increase more rapidly during the 
next thirty years than during the preceding thirty. The 
world total by 1980 would be 3,523 millions, or 46 per cent 
more than the 1950 figure. Latin America would substan- 
tially increase its share of the total, and northern America, 
TABLE IV. HYPOTHETICAL 1980 POPULATION CALCULATED ON 
THE ASSUMPTION OF VITAL RATES CONTINUING AT 1946-1948 


LEVELS, COMPARED WITH ESTIMATED 1950 POPULATION, POR 
REGIONS OF THE WORLD 


Distribution of 
Increase population 
Population (millions) 1950- (per cent) 
. 1950 1980 1980 1950 1980 
(esti- (hypo- (per (esti- (hypo- 
Region mated) thetica!) cent) mated) thetical) 
World total .... 2,406 3,523 46 100.0 100.0 
199 $11 56 8.3 8.8 
séacee 328 581 77 13.6 16.5 
North of Rio 
Grande ..ccs 166 260 56 6.9 7.4 
South of Rio 
Gran@e ..ec- 162 $21 98 6.7 9.1 
Asia (excl. Asiatic 
1,272 1,830 44 52.9 51.9 
Near LWast oa 75 101 35 3.1 2.9 
South-central 
442 691 56 18.4 19.6 
0 84 135 61 3.5 3.8 
Remaining 
Far East... 670 903 35 27.8 25.6 
Europe and 
Asiatic USSR . 594 780 81 24.7 22.1 
North-west- 
central Europe 215 265 23 8.9 7.5 
Southern Wurope 92 128 39 3.8 3.6 
Eastern Europe 
and Asiatic 
USSR toad 287 387 35 11.9 11.0 
13 21 61 0.5 0.6 
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Oceania, Africa, south-central Asia and Japan would also 
gain. Europe—particularly north-west-central Europe—the 
remainder of the Far East and the Near East would have 
a reduced proportion of the world population. These calcula- 
tions do not take into account the possibilities of migra- 
tion, which are most difficult to foresee. 


This kind of analysis ignores the fact that the demo- 
graphic position of some of the regions which now have similar 
rates of natural increase is actually very different from that 
of others; the prospects for future population growth are 
therefore very varied. In general, those regions which have 
low death rates also have low birth rates, while birth rates 
are generally high in regions of high death rates. Thus, 
low rates of natural increase are found both in regions of 
high and of low mortality and fertility. For example, north- 
west-central Europe, with a 1946-1948 birth rate of 19 and 
death rate of 12 per thousand, has a rate of natural increase 
not much, if any, lower than that of the Near East, with a 
birth rate of 40-45 and a death rate of 30-35. Yet the poten- 
tialities of growth in the two regions are by no means the 
same. 

Under the conditions which exist at present in regions 
like the Near East, mortality can be reduced greatly without 
any radical social changes; certain relatively simple measures 
of economic development and sanitary reform can lead to a 
Stable death rate much below the present level. The result- 
ing demographic expansion may continue for a long period 
if economic development keeps pace. There is no certainty 
that in these areas there will be fundamental social changes 
which will lead to the limitation of families and a decline 
in the birth rate as has occurred in much of the western 
world. 


In a region like north-west-central Europe, on the other 
hand, no great improvement in the death rate can be expected, 
Since it is already very low. The low birth rate is a result 
of far-reaching earlier changes in popular attitudes regarding 
family size, and of an increase in the practice of birth control 
as methods of birth control have become more widely known. 
The small-family ideal which has evolved in the course of 
several generations is unlikely to give way in the near future 
to attitudes that would permit high birth rates. Rapid 
growth of population is therefore improbable over a long 
period. There may be short spurts of increase in these re- 
gions, however, owing to the fact that couples put off having 
children during an unfavourable period. Such spurts have 
occurred after a severe economic depression (e.g., the de- 
pression of the 1930’s in North America) and after the end 
of the First and Second World Wars. 


In order to make this analysis of future population 
growth more realistic, it is necessary to use different as- 
sumptions regarding future trends of vital rates for regions 
having different levels of fertility and mortality. So that 
the discussion will not be unduly complicated, the eleven 
regions will be combined into three groups. Although this 
may seem undesirable, because the groups will not be 
altogether homogenous. demographically, it should be re- 
membered that none of the regions and few—if any—of the 
countries composing them are homogeneous demographically. 
A careful examination of these areas would show considerable 
internal diversity of vital rates. 


The general characteristics of the three groups to be 
utilized are as follows: group I—fertility and mortality have 
declined to low levels; group II—mortality has declined sub- 
stantially and fertility in lesser degree; group III—fertility 
is high, having declined little, if at all, while mortality is 
high on the whole, although in some of the less populated 
countries it has fallen considerably in recent times. 
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Four regions—north-west-central and southern Europe, 
northern America and Oceania—with about 20 per cent of the 
world’s population, are readily allocated to group I. In the 
period 1946-1948, the average crude death rate was as low 
as 10 per thousand in one of these regions (northern America) 
and only 12 per thousand in the other three. The crude 
birth rate was considerably higher, ranging from 19 per 
thousand in north-west-central Europe to 28 per thousand 
in Oceania; nevertheless, it was distinctly below the world 
average in spite of the phenomenal increase in births which 
occurred after the last war in many of the countries in 
these regions. This increase in births is considered by many 
observers to be only temporary, resulting from changes in 
the year of occurrence of marriages and births rather than 
from an increase in the average size of the family. The 
crude death rate may already be near its minimum in these 
regions because of the rising average age of the popula- 
tion. In. consequence, it is probable that the crude birth 
and death rates will move closer together in the future. 

The birth and death rates for group I as a whole were, 
respectively, about 22 and 12 per thousand in the period 1946- 
1948, giving an annual rate of increase of 10 per thousand. 
This rate not only is high compared with known rates in 
the recent past in large parts of these regions, but is higher 
than the rate to be expected during most of the foreseeable 
future. Some potentialities for higher rates of growth re- 
main in certain parts of the regions in this group, for 
example, in parts of southern Europe and North America. 
But the populations in these parts of the regions do not 
represent a great proportion of the total group and even 
in their case birth rates may be expected to fall more rapidly 
than death rates in coming years. 

Group II exhibits a wide variety of demographic situa- 
tions. In this group are placed regions with such diverse 
characteristics as eastern Europe (including the Asiatic 
USSR), Latin America and Japan. These regions are similar 
in that their death rates have fallen to moderate levels; the 
rates indicated for the period of 1946-1948 in table III are 
15 per thousand for Japan, 17 per thousand for Latin America 
and 18 per thousand for eastern Europe and the Asiatic 
USSR. The variation in birth rates is much wider, the 1946- 
1948 rates ranging from 28 in eastern Europe (including the 
Asiatic USSR) and 31 in Japan to 40 in America south of 
the Rio Grande. In the first two of these regions, birth 
rates have shown definite declines in the recent past. Fer- 
tility in most of Latin America remains on a high level, 
although in some countries of this region appreciable declines 
have become manifest. Group II includes about 22 per cent 
of the world population and had an annual rate of growth 
of about 15 per thousand in the period 1946-1948. Compared 
with group I, group II had a somewhat higher mortality 
rate and a substantially higher fertility rate; its average 
annual rate of growth was greater by 50 per cent. 

Some of the countries of eastern Europe and Latin 
America (for example, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Argentina 
and Uruguay) are already approaching the vital rates found 
in many of the countries of western Europe. Within the 
next few decades, the vital rates in a number of other 
group II countries will undoubtedly move nearer to those 
of group I. In the case of Japan, knowledge gained in the 
past with regard to methods of reducing birth and death 
rates, and the incentive supplied by an unfavourable rela- 
tionship between population and resources in the densely 
populated islands, may lead to more drastic measures for 
curtailing population growth. By far the larger propor- 
tion of the population of group II, however, still has great 
potentialities for a rapid increase in numbers, thanks to 
the wide margins between the present birth and death rates. 
A large growth is inevitable in the future, even if birth rates 
decline faster than death rates. 
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The group as a whole, however, probably is approaching 
or has already passed its phase of most rapid growth. Some 
decline in the rate of increase is to be expected during the 
next thirty years. 

The remaining regions of the world—the Near East, 
south-central Asia, the remaining Far Bast and Africa— 


make up group III. In these regions—which have more than 


half the world’s population—fertility is still high and has 
Shown little, if any, evidence of decline. Considerable pro- 
gress in controlling mortality has been achieved in many of 
the less populous countries of these regions (notably in 
Ceylon, Formosa and French North Africa) and has led to a 
high rate of population growth in the last few decades. 
Moderate growth has also occurred in India during recent 
decades, not so much as a result of marked declines in the 
usual rates of mortality (which are still high), but because 
major calamities caused by famines and epidemics, which 
formerly wiped out millions of human lives in a single year 
of misfortune, have been averted. Potentials for high rates 
of population increase are believed to exist in other regions 
of this group, but have been obscured by recurrent crises 
caused by the hazards of weather and harvests, by political 
disturbance and by ravaging diseases, which in the brief 
interval of one year have nullified the population gains of 
several prior years. China jis an example. In these cir- 
cumstances, the fluctuating death rate is the chief deter- 
minant of population change and the rate of natural increase 
is erratic. Population growth tends to be slow over long 
periods in spite of potentialities for a rapid increase in 
numbers. 

The estimated birth rates of group III regions in the 
period 1946-1948 were in the range of 40-45 per thousand, 
while the estimated death rates ranged from 25-30 for Africa 
and south-central Asia to 30-35 for the Near East and the 
remaining Far East. The estimated vital rates for the 
period 1946-1948 indicate an average natural increase of 12 
per thousand for the group III regions, which is inter- 
mediate between the estimated average rates for the 
other two groups. 

The great reductions in mortality which have recently 
been reported in some areas in group III suggest that econo- 
mic and social development, together with the increasing 
application of established techniques for the reduction of 
mortality, may at some future time lead to a spectacular 
lowering of the death rate in group III as a whole. If the 
people of the group III regions are successful in maintaining 
such improvements over a long period of time, the rate of 
growth will shoot up and, since the aggregate population of 
the group is huge, the increase in absolute numbers will be 
tremendous. In that event many of the group III coun- 
tries—particularly China, India, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Indonesia and other densely populated countries in Asia— 
will be faced by a grave problem of expanding production 
fast enough to support their additional people. However, 
many Observers tend towards the view that in most of the 


countries in this group, a high rate of increase, occasioned by 


low death rates during some years would be checked by 
periodic catastrophes such as widespread epidemics, failure of 
the food supply and internal strife. If this view is correct, 
the rate of growth over a long period of time may not be 
very great. 

The 1946-1948 rates of increase for the three groups of 
regions are slightly larger than those shown by the figures 
for population increase from 1920 to 1950 in table II. Group 
I was growing by about 10 per thousand per year during the 
period 1946-1948 and by about 9 per thousand from 1920 
to 1950, a difference of only one point. With group II, 
however, the average annual 1ate was 15 per thousand for 
the period 1946-1948 and 11 per thousand for the thirty- 
year period—a_ difference of four points. A four-point 
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difference is found also for group III, the rates for th 
two periods being 12 and 8 per thousand respectively. 


No one can see clearly enough into the future to pre- 
dict with certainty what changes in population will occur 
during the next three decades in any of these groups of 
regions, or in any of their component countries. Such pre- 
dictions would be impossible even if one could be sure that 
there would be no great wars or other large-scale catas- 
trophes. It is possible, however, to make assumptions as to 
the future changes in birth and death rates in the three 
groups. of regions, based on the trends and characteristics 
described above. 

As a basis for tthe discussion which follows, three sets 
of assumptions have been formulated for each of the three 
groups of regions: a “high”, a “low” and a “medium”. An 
effort has been made to choose these assumptions in such 
a way that increases in population exceeding the results of 
the “high” assumptions or falling short of those of the “low” 
assumptions will not seem very likely. Calculations corres- 
ponding to “medium” assumptions have been made only for 
convenience; the results are approximately midway between 
the “high” and. the “low” and are not considered as having 
a greater predictive value than many other intermediate 
assumptions which could be made. 

In drawing up the assumptions for group I, it was 
borne in mind that the death rates in these regions were 
already so low that further reductions could be won only 
very slowly and at increasing cost. In some countries in 
this group, appreciable improvements in mortality, particular- 
ly of infants, appear still feasible. But even if the mortality 
rates for each age group continue to fall, the general death 
rate in some of these countries.may not fall much, and may 
even rise in the future, because of the increasing percentage 
of old poeple in the population. 

Birth rates-in group I countries have been unexpectedly 
high in recent years, despite their consistent fall in previous 
decades. In some of these countries the recent “‘baby boom”. 
is attributable entirely to post-war readjustments and a ten- 
dency to marry at younger ages, but in others an important 
part is ascribed to a rise in the number of children per 
family. In most cases, however, opinions differ as to whether 
or not a real increase has occurred in the actual or desired 
size of the average family. Although birth rates in these 
countries are not likely to continue at their present high level 
for very long, no one knows how soon they will fall, or whe- 
ther the decline will be to levels as low as those of the de- 
pression years in the 1930’s or to levels comparable to those 
of the “normal’’ years in the 1920’s or to intermediate levels. 
Even if age-specific fertility rates were to remain as high 
as they have been recently, a temporary fall in the crude 
birth rate would be expected in some countries because the 
large group of persons now in the reproductive ages will be 
succeeded by a smaller group, due to the reduced number of. 
births during the depression. 

With an appreciable decline in mortality and the main- 
tenance of present high rates of fertility in the reproduc- 
tive ages, the average rate of growth of 10 per thousand 
per year observed in group I during the period 1946-1948 
may be maintained, but probably not exceeded, during the 
period 1950-1980. Growth at this rate is therefore taken 
as the “high’’ assumption. A slight decline in death rates, 
combined with a fall in birth rates to a level comparable to 
the pre-depression period, would result in a growth rate of 
about 7 per thousand per year; this is the “medium” assump- 
tion. If crude death rates cannot be reduced because of the 
increasing proportion of aged people, and if the downward 
trend in fertility evidenced from the 1920’s to the 1930’s 
asserts itself again, the average annual rate of population in-. 
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crease may be as low as 4 per thousand in the coming thirty 
years; this is the “low’’ assumption. These assumptions show 
the population of the group I countries increasing from 486 
million in 1950 to between 548 and 655 million in 1980, with 
599 million as a “medium” figure. Although these increases 
seem quite considerable, they result from rates of growth 
which are smaller than those for the other two groups. 
Moreover, only the “high” rate is as large as the actual 
rates for the periods 1946-1948 or 1920-1950; the “low” is 
less than half as large. 


It is somewhat more difficult to formulate reasonable 
assumptions for the regions contained in group Il. The 
spread of more intensive industrialization, commercializa- 
tion and urbanization may be accompanied by a rapid diffusion 
of the social customs of the more advanced industrial coun- 
tries, leading to a speedy adoption of the small-family pattern 
on a large scale. In this case, age-specific birth rates will 
fall rapidly—possibly even more rapidly than they did in some 
western countries half a century earlier. Tending to coun- 
ter-balance the effect of such a change on the crude birth rate 
will be the greater survival of infants to parental ages, which 
will result from the expected declines in infant and child 
mortality. 

Rapid decreases in mortality appear probable in group 
II because of the speed at which the accumulated knowledge 
of medicine and sanitation may be made available throughout 
its regions. The rapidity of the fall in crude death rates 
depends also to some extent on the future behaviour of 
birth rates; it would be accelerated for a time by a decline 
in birth rates, for this would reduce the percentage of young 
children in the population—and very young children have a 
high death rate, Rapid industrialization, on the other hand, 
may have in its early stages some adverse social effects, 
such as the growth of slums, which may temporarily retard 
the fall in mortality. 

~ In view of these considerations, a rather wide range 
of possibilities is suggested. The average rate of growth 
for group II in the coming three decades may be considered 
“high” if it approaches the remarkable rate of 19 per thou- 
sand per year. It may be considered “low” if it is 10 per 
thousand per year, though that rate would be regarded as 
high if it should occur in group I. With gradually and con- 
sistently declining crude birth and death rates, the annual 
rate of growth for group II may average about 14 per thou- 
sand; this ise the “medium” assumption. These suggested 
future rates compare more favourably with the actual rates 
of past years than is the case with group I. The “low” is 
only slightly lower than the average rate for the period 
1920-1950, the “medium” is nearly as high as the 1946-1948 
figure while the “high” is 25 per cent above the latter. 

Under any of these assumptions, the population of group 
II would increase rapidly. According to the “high” assump- 
tion, it would rise from 533 million in 1950 to 938 million in 
1980; that is, it would almost double within little more than 
one generation. According to the “medium” assumption, the 
1980 population would be 809 million, or half as large again 
as the 1950 total. According to the “low’’ assumption, the 
population would increase by one-third, attaining 718 million. 

In view of the inadequacy of information about the pre- 
sent birth and death rates in the regions of group III any 
hypotheses regarding their future population increase must 
be especially speculative. An optimistic assumption is that 
the downward trend of mortality which has been observed 
recently in several of the less populous countries of this group 
will spread throughout the group III regions. Such a change 
may result from the continued extension of modern health 
and sanitation services, coupled with general success in im- 
proving living conditions by rationalization of agricultural 
and manufacturing processes and development of better trans- 
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portation and distribution facilities. Even on this assump- 
tion, however, it is considered unlikely that very great re- 
ductions in the death rates could be achieved quickly in 
some major countries of group III. Consequently a mode- 
rate reduction is the most that can be expected in the death 
rate for group III as a whole over the next thirty years. 
Fertility in some of the group III countries might also decline 
under the conditions stated, but the decline would be unlikely 
to have much effect on the average birth rate of the group 
llI regions within the next three decades. The average an- 
nual rate of population growth might be as much as 13 per 
thousand; this is the “high” assumption. 

A more conservative assumption is that improvements 
in social and economic organization during the period 1950-. 
1980 will occur on a sufficient scale in the group III regions 
to avert those major calamities which have hitherto been 
responsible for enormous losses of life from time to time 
in some of the important countries within the group but not 
to reduce substantially the “normal” mortality level in these 
countries. On this assumption, the achievement of India in 
stabilizing the death rate during recent decades would be 
duplicated in other countries which have hitherto been less 
fortunate. Elsewhere within the group III regions, pro- 
gress in bringing down the death rates would continue. The 
result might be an average death rate for the entire area 
during the next thirty years somewhere near the level esti- 
mated for the period 1946-1948, a period which was favour- 
able in that no major calamities occurred. This is the basis 
for the “medium” estimate of 10 per thousand as the average 
annual rate of growth. 


In view of past experience, one should not exclude a 
more pessimistic view. If adverse circumstances in some 
group III countries make it impossible to protect the people 
from the recurrence of death-dealing disasters, the average 
rate of increase may be as small as 7 per thousand per year; 
this is the “low”? assumption. 

Each of the three assumptions gives a large increase in 
the absolute numbers of inhabitants of group III. The com- 
bined population of these regions, which was estimated at 
1,387 million in 1950, would increase by 1980 to 2,043 million 
on the “high”, 1,869 million on the “medium” and 1,710 mil- 
lion on the “low” assumption. 

s 


The world population was estimated at 2,406 million in 
1950. If all groups of regions should increase according to 
their respective “high” growth assumptions, the world would 
have 3,636 million people in 1980. This would represent an 
increase of over 1,200 million from 1950, or more people than 
there are now in Africa, the Americas, Europe, the Asiatic 
USSR and Oceania. It would mean a larger growth in thirty 
years than occurred in the th usands of years from the first 
appearance of homo sapiens to as recently as 1850. With this 
rapid growth, the group I regions would contain only 18.0 per 
cent of the 1980 total instead of the 20.2 per cent which they 
had in 1950. Jihe share of the group II regions, on the other 
hand, would rise from 22.2 per cent in 1950 to 25.8 per cent 
in 1980, while that of the group III regions would diminish 
slightly, from 57.6 per cent to 56.2 per cent. 


Should the “medium” assumptions be followed by all 
groups of regions, the world population would attain a total 
of 3,277 million in 1980—an increase of more than 870 million 
over 1950. This increase would be roughly equal to the pre- 
sent population of China and India, or of Europe and North 
America; it would mean a slightly larger increase during the 
next thirty years than during the preceding fifty years. The 
group I regions would have 18.3 per cent (somewhat less than 
in 1950), the group II regions 24.7 per cent (somewhat more), 


and the group III regions 57.0 per cent (about the same) of 
the world total. 
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If the “low”? rates should describe the growth of all 
groups of regions, the world population total would still rise 
to the impressive figure of 2,976 million in 1980. This would 
mean an increase over 1950 almost equal to the present popu- 
lation of Europe and the Soviet Union. The share of the 
group I regions would decline to 18.4 per cent, that of the 
group II regions would rise to 24.1 per cent, and that of 


the group III regions would be 57.5 per cent—practically the 
Same as now. 


Although it is quite possible that a “high” rate of growth 
in one set of regions will coincide with a “how” rate in other 
regions, there are some reasons for expecting a correlation in 
the rates of growth for the different groups. For example, it 
is probable that failure to maintain world peace will tend 
to lower rates of population growth in most regions. The 
recent war caused a large loss of life in many countries; be- 
cause of developments in aviation and implements of war, 
it is likely that another-major war would involve many more 
countries and lead to the death of much larger numbers of 
people. International co-operation, in contrast, is likely to 
promote prosperity and the well-being of people im all parts 
of the world. One result should be to accelerate progress in 
public health and medicine in the regions of groups II and III, 
which for a time should lower death rates more rapidly than 
birth rates. The maintenance of prosperity should also tend 
to support the rate of population growth in the group I re- 
gions, but in a different way—by checking or even reversing 
the decline in the average size of completed families. That 
the effect of changes in current fertility can be large is 
shown by many comparisons between the rate of natural 
increase during the depression years of the 1930’s and the 
rate during the prosperous years of the 1940’s. 


Because the unexpected may happen, however, it is worth 
while to note the situation that would develop if the rate of 
growth of different groups of regions followed divergent 
assumptions. Twenty-seven combinations of assumptions 
are possible, but it is sufficient to consider those extreme— 
and rather unlikely—combinations with which each group 
would give either a maximum or a minimum proportion of the 
world population. 


The combination of the “high’’ assumption for group I 
with the “low” assumptions for groups II and III would 
give a 1980 population of 655 million for group I, and 3,083 
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million for the world. This group would then have 21.2 
per cent of the total instead of 20.2 per cent, as in 1950. 
Under the “low” assumption for group I, combined with 
“high” assumptions for groups II and III, the world total 
would be 3,529 million and the proportion in group I would 
fall to 15.5 per cent—far below the 1950 percentage of 20.2. 
In similar fashion, the extreme proportions of the 1980 popula- 
tion contained in group II would be 29.3 and 21.0 per cent. 
The former is much larger, and the latter only slightly 
smaller, than the actual figure of 22.2 per cent for 1950. 
The proportion contained in the group III regions would vary 
between 61.7 and 51.8 per cent of the world’s total in 1980; 
the 1950 figure was 57.6 per cent. As explained above, 
however, none of these extreme combinations is likely to 
occur. 

One may conclude that the population of the world is 
likely to increase during the next thirty years by at least 500 
million, barring major wars or other unforeseen calamities. 
If conditions are favourable for population growth, the in- 
crease may be by as much as 1,200 million. The total number 
of people in 1980 would thus be between 2,976 and 3,636 mil- 
lion, and the number per square kilometre of the earth’s land 
area between 22 and 27 instead of 18 as at present. The larger 
figures would mean an increase of 50 per cent in approximately 
one generation, and the smaller an increase of slightly less 
than 25 per cent. These may be taken as reasonable upper 
and lower limits to the amount of expansion in the production 
of food and other necessities that would be required merely 
to maintain a constant per capita standard of consumption. 

Prospective changes in the distribution of world popula- 
tion also have considerable economic significance. The coun- 
tries of northern America, north-west-central and southern 
Europe and Oceania, are likely to contain a shrinking per- 
centage of the world’s population during the next thirty years, 
while those of Latin America, eastern Europe, the Asiatic 
USSR and Japan are likely to have an increasing share. The 
former countries are, in general, those which enjoy at present 
the highest standards of living and the most favourable ratios 
of developed resources to population. The demographic trends 
may therefore tend to worsen the balance in the distribution 
of peoples and economic opportunities, unless their effect is 
offset by migration or by more rapid economic development in 
the regions of greater population growth than in other re- 
gions. 


IMPORTANCE OF RICE IN EAST ASIA 


SCARCITY IN THE EAST AND MEASURES TO 
OVERCOME THE SHORTAGE 


The recent debate in the House of Commons called atten- 
tion to the serious shortage of Rice in the East. As a result 
of the Japanese invasion and of civil strife in many areas, 
combined supplies in the traditional Rice-exporting coun- 
tries are less than half the quantities available before the 
War, while populations have increased considerably. “Rice”, 
it was said, “is the basic food of a very large part of the 
World’s population, and indeed the basic food of a very 
large part of the population of the British Commonwealth, 
and if Rice becomes scarce and dear, then famine, misery, 
social and political upheaval may follow quickly.” The 
speakers were unfortunately not in possession of sufficient 
information to present a more complete picture of the actual 
situation in Asia. They rightly deplored the reduction in 
Rice supplies, and stressed the importance of urgent measures 
to increase production, but no mention was made of the 
steps taken by India and Japan, the two largest pre-war 
importers of Rice in the World, to overcome the shortage 
of Rice by utilizing other foodstuffs. Millions of tons of 


other food grains, equally nutritious and considerably cheaper, 
are pouring into India and Japan to meet the emergency. 
So long as Rice is scarce and abnormally dear the “shift’” to 
other diets will go on expanding. The ingenuity of the 
Asiatic nations, in view of the abundance of all other food 
grains in the world, will contrive ways and means of suiting 
their diet to meet the altered circumstances. In fact the 
movement of food supplies to the East during the last two 
years to make up for the deficiency of Rice constitutes an 
all-time record, as the following details will show. 


INDIA AND JAPAN 


Before the War All-India imported annually about 1% 
million tons of Rice, mainly from Burma. Since the War, 
the fall in’ Rice supplies and the larger populations demanded 
urgent measures in India to cope with the situation. Food, 
whether Rice or other food grains, must be imported on a 
larger scale than formerly. Imports have increased appre- 
ciably, but Rice has played a relatively small part, main 
supplies being Wheat and Flour, Maize, Barley and Rye. 
In 1951 imports by India of all food grains reached 4,700,000 
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tons, of which Rice from Burma and Thailand amounted 
to only 545,000 tons. India has therefore trebled her food 
grain imports. India’s purpose in expanding the use of 
other foods was twofold. The abnormally high price of Rice 
necessitated large subsidies in distributing imported sup- 
plies; almost unlimited quantities of other food grains, 
equally nutritious, are available at about half the price of 
Rice. The production of Synthetic Rice is also making 
headway in India. The Central Food Technological Research 
Institute has announced the standardization and perfection 
of a process for synthetic grain from Tapioca and Ground- 
nuts. This product is said to be half the cost of natural 
Rice if manufactured on a mass scale in areas where Tapioca 
and Groundnuts are available, and to be more nutritious. 


Measures adopted by Japan to meet the challenge of 
Rice shortage are similar to those of India. Before the war 
Japan imported annually about 1% million tons of Rice 
from Korea and Formosa. These supplies are no longer 
obtainable; the deficit is being made up mainly with Wheat 
and Flour, Barley and Maize. Total imports of all food 
grains have more than doubled. In 1949/1950 July to June 
Rice imports were 577,790 tons, other Cereals 2,837,041 tons. 
In 1950/1951 July to June the figures were 709,000 tons 
Rice and 2,408,500 tons other Cereals. Japan is also blending 
Rice with Barley on a large scale. “The blending of Rice 
with Barley,” says a Japanese trade review “has been highly 
successful, and makes possible an expansion of the short 
supply of indigenous Rice. Barley processing is an industry 
peculiar to Japan. Pressed or Rolled Barley is a salutory 
and nutritious staple food, and comes next to Rice as the 
most suitable grain food. It is first skinned and refined 
by scourers and grinding machines, then steamed and run 
through rollers to obtain the finished product in pressed 
form. The system has been in use for many years in Korea, 
Formosa, and Okinawa. Generally, any pressed Barley blends 
excellently with Rice, and is popular as a boiled grain staple 
food. As to nutritive value, staple White Rice alone con- 
tains little protein and hardly any of the all-important vita- 
min B. Pressed Barley, on the other hand, contains enough 
nutrition to make up for the lack of these ingredients in the 
Rice diet. Also the low price of the finished product and 
the rich by-products obtainable in the processing make it 
very economical compared with other staple foods. The 
present yearly consumption of Pressed Barley is estimated 
at about 1 million metric tons, three times the pre-War 
level, while production capacity has been increased to 2 
million tons (capacity in 1945 847,000 tons). This will be 
more than enough to offset increased demand. Although 
Barley and Naked Barley are the most suitable for this 
purpose, Wheat, Rye and Oats could also be substituted. 
Since ancient times, Wheat and Barley have been regarded 
as the most important farm products next to Rice from 
the standpoint of both production and consumption.” 


FOOD GRAIN IMPORTS BY ASIA IN 1951 


Before the War the five-year average of Exports of Rice 
from Burma, Siam and Indochina was 6,316,000 tons, of which 
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about 1% million tons Rice and Rice Products were shipped 
to Europe and the West Indies, leaving 4% million tons 
for Eastern countries. The fall in Rice Exports from these 
countries since the War is shown by the figures for 1951. 
Exports were less than half at 3,155,000 tons, or 2,977,000 
tons after deducting relatively small Exports to Europe. 
The reduction in Rice Exports is therefore significant. The 
reaction was inevitable. Eastern populations are being com- 
pelled to “make do” with other foods. This “shift” has 
been achieved to such an extent that in 1951 combined Ex- 
ports of Rice and other Food Grains to Eastern countries 
exceeded 10 million tons, more than double the pre-War 
Rice Exports to the East from the traditional] Rice-Exporting 
countries. 

Economic conditions throughout the World have altered 
so considerably since the War that nations must be pre- 
pared to change their habits if necessary to meet new con- 
ditions. “Needs must when the devil drives.” The outcry 
that populations will “go Communist” without a full ration 
of the basic food which they have eaten for centuries has 
less meaning today. There is no question that Rice remains 
first priority in the diet of Asia, and that other foods must 
be regarded as supplementary where Rice is scarce and 
abnormally expensive. But populations are increasing faster 
than the production of Rice, and the incorporation of other 
foods to fill the gap in Rice supplies will continue to expand 
in an ever-increasing ratio. The partial transformation in 
the Oriental diet may therefore be considered as due chiefly 
to necessity, and not as a voluntary “shift” towards 
cheaper substitutes, although the policy of Governments must 
be influencd considerably by the economic advantages. Egypt 
is an instance. Attracted by the abnormally high prices of 
Rice since the war, Egypt sold her annual surpluses of Rice 
to the East, feeding the greater portion of her population 
with Wheat and Flour at half the price. In 1951 Egypt 
imported 1,100,000 tons Wheat and Flour at a cost of £34 
per ton delivered. The price of Burma Rough Rice is over 
£60 per ton free on board. The speakers in the Parliamentary 
Debate emphasised more especially the Rice deficits in the 
Commonwealth—Malaya, Sarawak, North Borneo. The 
figures for India and Japan are an example of what is being 
achieved to meet the emergency over the greater part of 
Asia. 

Following is an extract from a recent London Rice 
Brokers’ Circular:—“‘In the race to obtain Rice, one now 
finds that Japan, owing to her almost unlimited supply of 
U.S. Dollars, is in a position to absorb a very large pro- 
portion of the available Rice stocks—in some cases the total 
availability. Im consequence, other needy and equally im- 
portant area of South-East Asia must go without, owing 
to their inability to pay in dollars. This state of affairs is 
most disquieting, and it would seem that some scheme to 
effect a fair distribution of available supplies should be 
devised. The consequence of the shortage generally in 
South-East Asia must have adverse political effects in 
areas as strategically important as Japan, if not more 
so.” 


HONGKONG’S LABOUR FRONT 


By Mercator 


Recently there is much talked about the firee labour 
movement in the Colony. It is labelled “free” to distinguish 
itself from another labour movement which, in the former’s 
opinion, is “enslaved’’. The use of the word “free” as a 
prefix to a movement, party or association originated from 
the Second World War when several European governments, 


after the occupation of their countries by the Nazis, escaped 
to England to continue their fight there. As a differentia- 
tion to the governments in occupied territories these exile 
governments called themselves “free’’ governments the most 
notable of which was the “Free French” headed by General 
De Gaulle vis-a-vis the Vichy Government of Marshal Petain. 
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Similarly the unoccupied part of China was known as “Free 
China” in opposition to the Japanese-sponsored Nanking 
Government of puppet Wang Ching-Wei. Strictly speaking, 
all “free” movements are political movements in one way or 
the other and the present free labour movement in Hongkong 
is no exception. 

The necessity of a right-wing labour movement to check 
the spread of Communist influence among workers in the 
non-Communist world was felt immediately after the out- 
break of the Korean conflict and the unpleasant job fell on 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, a 
Right-wing offshoot of the pre-war Left-wing World 
Federation of Trade Unions. In July 1950, the ICFTU 
despatched an observation group to the Far East for an on- 
the-spot study of labour movements in Japan, Farmosa, the 
Philippines, Malaya, India and Hongkong. Five months later, 
the Director of the ICFTU’s Asian Regional Office, Mr. 
Mungat, visited Hongkong and the idea of a free labour move- 
ment in the Colony to counter-balance the influence of the 
leftist unions was first conceived. It was not, however, until 
February next year (1951) that the first free labour union 
was formed. Unfortunately this first free labour union also 
happened to be a KMT-sponsored organisation flying the 
Nationalist flag. 

It will be recalled that during the latter part of 1949, 
the managers of two leading Chinese airlines in Hongkong, 
the China National Aviation Corporation and the Central Air 
Transportation Corporation, defected to the Communists and 
in a dramatic action on a bright autumn morning, brought 
47 aircraft from Kai Tak Airport to unknown destinations 
in China. To consolidate the unity of the workers of the 
two companies who had switched their allegiance to Peking 
but had remained in the Colony, a “Staff and Workers Union 
of Hongkong and Kowloon Airlines’ was formed in Feb. 
1950. The outbreak of the Korean conflict in June of the 
same year and the subsequent participation of United King- 
dom forces in the United Nations efforts to check aggression, 
however, brought about a fundamental change in the Far 
Eastern political situation. Some of the workers of the two 
defecting airlines began to waver and in an effort to bring 
them back to the Nationalist camp, the Ministry of Com- 
munications in Taiwan sent agents to Hongkong to form an 
“Aero-Technical Workers Free Union” in Feb. 1951. This 
was the first of a subsequent series of firee labour unions to 
be formed to challenge the leadership of the pro-Communist 
unions within the same trade. Anyone pausing in front of 
Kai Tak Airport these days will be amused at the sight of 
two airline workers unions, separated as they are by some 
hundred yards in distance but thousands of miles, so to 
speak, in political belief. Both of them, each flying the flag 
of its own allegiance, overlook the airport in such a way 
as if they were trying to capture the grounded aircraft of 
the two airlines below. The next free labour union to 
appear was the “Hong Kong and Kowloon European Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers’ Union’? which was inaugurated in 
October of the same year to challenge the leadership of the 
leftist counterpart, the Foreign Labour Union whose former 
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Chairman is now an active 
Canton. 


Since its inception nearly two years ago, the local 
free labour movement maintained close contact with the 
ICFTU. The Trades Union Council which is the deadly 
rival of the Left-wing Federation of Trade Union and which, 
during the days of Nationalist rule on the China mainland, 
exercised considerable control over trade unions in the 
Colony was represented at two important meetings of the 
ICFTU, the Milan Conference in July and the Asian Re- 
gional Conference in October 1951. In attending the Milan 
meeting the TUC representative took the opportunity to 
visit England, home of modern trade unionism, to establish 
contact with the British TUC. It is not known whether 
the local TUC would be represented at the forthcoming Berlin 
Conference of the ICFTU on July 1 but it is reported that 
the TUC has decided to accept an invitation to send dele- 
gates to the ICFTU’s Asian Regional Labour College in 
Calcutta for training in trade union movement this autumn. 
It appears therefore that although a KMT-organ in its 
origin, the TUC has of late accepted the leadership of the 
ICFTU. In this connection, it is perhaps worthy of notice 
that with a war chest of US$ 700,000 the Executive Board 
of the ICFTU has recently completed plans for an all-out 
fight against Communist organisations for the workers of 
Asia. 

Before the Korean war, workers in local utility services 
and leading industries such as tramways, electric companies, 
bus companies, gas works, water works, telephone company 
and taxicab companies were under the control of leftist 
unions. This monopoly is now broken as a result of the 
setting up of right-wing unions to challenge the leadership 
of their left-wing counterparts. For instance, at one time 
the Motor Transport Workers’ Union controlled the majority 
of workers employed in the bus, taxicab and other trans- 
portation companies but this control is now considerably 
weakened. Workers in the bus companies have formed in- 
dependent unions of their own. So have workers in the 
taxicabs and hire vehicles. The same breaking away move- 
ment has spread to enamelware, rubberware and plastic- 
ware industries. Altogether 10 of such free labour unions 
have been formed with an estimated membership of 12,000. 
In both numerical strength and influence, the “new” unions 
are still too weak to be capable of defeating the “unions 
in power’. Nevertheless they are instrumental in counter- 
balancing the influence of the opposing unions, thereby creat- 
ing an “equilibrium” in the local labour front. 

In an effort to regain their lost influence and prestige the 
leftist unions are now devoting more of their efforts to 
welfare programmes, such as the operation of workers’ 
clinics and the establishment of unemployment relief funds 
etc. This is of course a good sign and a move in the right. 
direction. In fact from pure trade unionism point of view 
more efforts should have been made along these lines than 
on any other objects which have no direct bearing on what 
the unions were supposed to fight for under the Trade Unions 
and Trade Disputes Ordinance. 


trade union organiser in 


JAPANESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING SPREE 


In May, which is usually a dull month, the sale of depart- 
ment stores showed a sharp drop of 15 percent from that 
of April, which should have been 8 percent if things had been 
normal. The sale generally rises toward the end of the 
month. In defiance of this general principle, May did not 
see any sign of rise at all. Even the textile makers’ exhibi- 
tion, which has always been successful when sponsored by 


department stores, could hardly instigate the visitors to spend 
som2 money on the exhibits. 


The postal and the bank savings have shown unusual im- 
provement since last winter, which is, however, being set off 
by the untoward movement of checking accounts and other 
short-term demand deposits with the banks. Such a tendency 
could be attributed to the following two reasons: 1) Further 
price fall is being anticipated and people are saving money, 
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refraining from buying goods now. 2) Monetary value being 
comparatively settled nowadays, consumers began to have 
more confidence in money. 

Contrary to the recession of the retail trade, postal savings 
and deposits have continued a steady rise. Tabulated in the 
following is an increase in the combined balance of deposits 
in city banks, post-offices, and all other financial organs, ex- 


cluding (semi) governmental organs: 
(in billion yen) 


1952 1951 
119.6 97.9 


Although the monthly movement does not indicate any 
remarkable gain as a whole, especially in comparison with last 
year’s, there has been a marked upturn in the savings. The 
following are the percentages of each deposit account against 
the total amount of all kinds of deposits calculated according 
to the balances appeared on the 10th day of each month. 
The corresponding percentages of one year ago are in paren- 
theses. 


January February March April 
Current @/C ..sseees 23.8 (25.8) 23.1 (26.5) 23.3 (27.3) 22.2 (27.0) 
Deposit at Notice .. 14.7 (12.38) 15.4 (13.1) 15.3 (14.1) 16.1 (15.2) 
Savings A/C cusses 25.7 (23.2) 25.9 (22.9) 24.9 (22.6) 28.7 (23.2) 
Time Deposit ...... 28.9 (23.9) 29.4 (23.8) 30.9 (24.0) 30.0 (24.1) 
Saaeee eesewococsus 6.9 (14.8) 6.2 (13.7) 5.6 (12.0) 8.0 (10.5) 
100 (100) 100 (100) 100 (100) #100 8 (100) 


CEMENT PRODUCTION 


Encouraged by the favorable trend, the cement makers 
who have been in a quandary since the beginning of this year 
are making up their mind to expand their production. As 
is usual with their product, the cement price rose in Spring 
this year, and the rise was more appreciable than the previous 
estimation. Deliveries marked the all-time high in April with 
611,050 tons, and the output amounting to 651,893 tons in 
May exceeds by 8 percent the output of 611,717 tons established 
exactly fifteen years ago. As long as they maintain the pre- 
sent pace, it is certain that th. annual production goal of 
7.5 million tons is within their easy reach. 

The number of rotary kilns has been increased from 74 
in the fiscal 1950 to 86 et present. Various improvements 
have been made in the related plant equipment and the aver- 
age operational hours of these kilns were extended from 484 
hours in the fiscal 1950 to 520 hoars. Thus it has become 
possible for them, at least theoretically, to turn out the pro- 
ducts at the rate of 740,000 tons monthly, or some 1.3 million 
tons more than the current production goal. 

Makers’ biggest concern today is the progress of the 
electric power development projects now being handled both 
by the Government and the electric power companies. Should 
the projects go into operation next year, there would follow, 
if conservatively estimated, an additional demand of two 
million tons, which, in turn, call for the makers to still 
expand their plants. A fear for them is the fact that the 
construction work could not last for good, and there would 
eventually be an over-production. The recent steady increase 
of the production, however, indicates that the makers are 
gradually gaining confidence in the enhancement of production. 


INCREASE OF TNT PRODUCTION 

A demand for some 350 tons of trinitrotoluene (TNT), 
which is expected to appear in connection with the orders 
for a considerable amount of the trench-mortar shells soon 
to be placed by the U.S. Forces in Japan with the local 
manufacturers has instigated the explosive makers to move 
with renewed efforts for the expansion of their plants. 
The production of TNT was prohibited after the war in Japan. 
The ban, hoWever, was lifted in 1951 when some of the major 
makers were given permission to produce the high explosive 
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for industrial use up to 350 tons in that year. Because of 
the lack of adequate production facilities, their actual output 
amounted only to 200 tons. But now those companies have 
improved their capacity so that they could manufacture some 
600 tons per year. It is, therefore, expected that they could 
execute, without much difficulty, the prospective orders for 
the 350 tons of TNT within a year as may be required in the 
contract. 

In anticipation of the increase of orders by the U.S. 
Forces, and the demand from the national defense activities, 
the manufacturers are taking necessary measures to increase 
their production. According to the International Trade & 
Industry Ministry’s survey, the program for expansion of 
equipment and plants envisages an eventual raise of the 


nation’s TNT output to some 850 tons a month by the end | 


of this fiscal year, which may be broken down as follows: 


Capacity at end of 


Company Present capacity 1952 fiscal yr. 
| 25 tons 50 tons 
Nihon Kasei — 200 
Mitsui Kagaku — 200 
50 850 


On the other hand, some of the manufacturers have also 
asked the Government to sell or to temporarily lease the 
former arsenals and munitions plants which could be utilized 
if some repairs have been made. Among the arsenals in which 


these private concerns are interested for such a purpose are 
included: 


Arsenals Maximum annual output 
Smokeless powder 

3,881 tons 4,212 tons 


Incidentally, the production of toluol, principal component 
of TNT, is expected to amount to 8,000 tons this year. Con- 
sidering about 3,000 tons of the toluol thus produced will be 
used for the manufacture of dyestuffs, perfume, saccharine, 
etc., there will still be left 5,000 tons available to the ex- 
plosives makers this year. 


EXPORT PROGRAM 


Because of the nation’s aggravating outlook of export 
trade, the Ministry of International Trade & Industry has. 
recently cut back its estimate of the export from the previous 
$1,500 million to $1,293 million, which falls $1275 million 
short of the exports recorded in the fiscal 1951. 


When the 


year 1952 started, things looked so bright that the Ministry 


took it for granted that Japan’s export would be considerably 
enhanced during the current fiscal year. The later develop- 
ments, however, have completely changed this outlook. 

The revised estimate sets Japan’s export to the dollar, 


the sterling, and the open account area at $360 million, $533. 


million, and $390 million, respectively. Some observers how- 
ever go beyond this conservative estimate, pointing out the 
possibility of exports falling to $1,200 million, in view of the 
strengthened import restrictions now in force in the major 
overseas markets for Japanese goods. The = stagnation of 
business, at home and abroad, seems only to multiply such 
possibility. 

As recapitulated in the table, the ministerial estimate. 
anticipates an eventual decrease of shipment of textile goods, 
iron/steel products, and non-ferrous metals, which, they fear 
will amount to $150 million, $58 million, and $24 million, res- 
pectively, less than the record of the 1951 fiscal year. Ma- 
chinery and sundry goods will increase from the corresponding: 
exports of last year by $73-80 million respectively. 

The physical volume of major exports is as follows: 
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Contmodity Unit 

Cotton cloth ......... sq. yds. 980,000,000 
Spun rayon ....... Ibs. 12,000,000 
Staple fiber fabric ........ sq. yds. 72,000,000 
con sq. yds. 45,000,000 
Canned provisions dees one cases 1,670,000 


The aggregate value of exports in terms of U.S. dollars is as 
follows: (in $1,000) 


$ Area £Area Open AccountA. Total 

120,790 260,860 116,070 497,720 
Iron/Steel 51,980 106,000 69,250 227,230 
Machinery _..... . 60,330 &2,850 70,910 184,090 
Sundry goods .... 57,690 56,040 46,690 160,420 
Fishing & farm | 

products Sa 36,250 37,580 120,440 
Chemicals Swesee 5,910 6,000 35,450 47,360 
Non-ferrous metals 6,690 15,000 14,050 35,740 
IMC goods +. — 10,000 

a 360,000 533,000 390,000 1 ,293,000 


(+ Commodities to be exported in accordance with the allocation 
of the International Materials Conference.) 


EXPORT VALIDATION 

The export contracts validated during May amounted to 
$115,034,000, showing a drop of some $966,000 from April. 
Vhen classified by areas, the export to the dollar area ac- 
counted for $35,282,000 showing an increase of $6,371,000 over 
April, whereas the export to the sterling area fell to $58,820,- 
000 losing $6,468,000 from April. 


The regional breakdown of the validation for May follows: 
(in U.S.$1,000) 


Area May April 
115,034 116,000 


The increase to the dollar area is attributable partly to 
the increased export of iron and steel products to such coun- 
tries as the U-S., Italy, and Norway, and partly to the unusual- 
ly large amount of sales for dollars to some of the countries 
outside the dollar area, which include South African countries, 
Burma, Formosa, Korea, and France. 

Decrease of the exports to the sterling area for May is 
attributable to import control being practised in Britain and 
the Commonwealth Governments. The decrease was parti- 


ularly noticeable in the field of the chemical fiber goods, 


which alone suffered a drop of $3,791,000 in one month. In 
spite of the said import restrictions, Britain herself bought a 
larger amount of machinery and cotton goods than in April. 

Broken down by the commodities, the detail of the 
axport validation is as follows: (in U.S.$1,000) 


May April 
Food & beverages 56640603066 gneues 6,756 5,078 
Cotton yarn & cloth 24,837 24,787 
Chemical fiber product8 = 10,731 14,767 
Animal & vegetable gds. 1,181 1,223 
Non-metallic productS 5,569 4,487 
Non-ferrous metallic products ........ 5,075 6,345 
6656860 66 cesesedes 6,564 5,403 

115,034 116,000 


{MPORT AND EXPORT PRICES 
The indices for the both categories remained almost un- 
changed in May, registering 109 and 126 respectively (1949 
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average = 100). The import price index advanced 1 point, 
but the export price index remained just where it was in 
April, as follows: 
Export Prices 
(All prices are in terms of U.S. dollars except otherwise indicated) 


Commodity Price Index 
May ’52 April’52 June’50 May ’52 


Unit 

Cotton yarn Ib/cent 67.5 67.0 60.0 104 
Cotton cloth yd/cent 17.7 17.5 15.5 107 
Bleached 19.5 18.5 17.5 105 
Printed 16.5 16.0 15.5 91 
Raw silk Ib/cent 450.0 445.0 260.0 162 
Silk fabric yd/cent 60.0 58.0 47.7 122 
Staple yarn Ib/cent 47.0 48.5 54.0 73 
Rayon yarn ie 68.5 72.0 53.0 105 
Rayon fabric yd/cent 15.2 14.6 16.0 69 
,orsted yarn Ib/cent 320.0 320.0. 264.0 116 
Steel bar ton/dollar 112.0 123.0 60.0 94 
Iron sheet galv’d 7 220.0 238.0 180.0 101 

Weaving machine 10,000 spindles 
$1,000 250.0 255.0 215.0 92 
Bicycle A unit/dollar 19.0 19.0 18.0 110 
- B - 19.5 19.5 18.5 105 
Aluminum pan pe/cent 96.0 96.0 66.0 141 
Copper wire-rod ton/dollar 1,100.0 1,100.0 495.0 281 
Cement jas 22.5 23.5 12.5 150 
Sheet glass case/dollar 6.3 6.5 4.9 129 
Chinaware A dz/cent 130.0 110.0 47.0 144 
os set/dollar 17.99 18.3 14.0 97 
Enam’'d iron ware dz/dollar 2.0 2.35 1.78 65 
Canvas shoes pair/cent 63.0 65.0 46.0 137 
Truck tire & inner tube set/dollar 50.0 52.0 27.5 185 
Canned tangerine 4dz/dollar 5.2 5.2 4.0 149 
Tea Ib/cent 33.0 34.0 38.0 92 
Average index 109 109 89 — 

Import Prices 
Commodity rice Index 
Unit May ’52 April’52 June’50 May ’52 

Rice ton/dollar 170 168 120 142 
Wheat - 112 94 99.49 117 
Soy bean on 130 123.8 129 108 
Sugar - 116 114 131 92 
Raw cotton, U.S. lb/cent 43.1 45.46 36.56 131 
Raw cotton, Pakistan lb/pence 42 42 20.7 183 
Pulp, rayon ton/dollar 240 240 116 104 
»  sulphite ee 250 250 145 294 
Wool lb/pence 139 120 137 149 
Jute ton/pound 125 124 113 117 
Rubber lb/cent 27 35 7 193 
Copra ton/dollar 139 145 200 70 
Heavy oil barrel/dollar 4.15 4.15 4.34 99 
Phosphate rock ton/dollar 22.50 22.50 12 124 
Coal, coking a 23 21.50 15 100 
Salt < 18.50 19.50 10 97 
Iron ore a 20.50 21 14 137 
Bauxite a 20.50 20.5 10.75 151 
Average index 126 125 08 — 


In the category of export, a price improvement slightly 
gained in the textile line was offset by the almost equal loss 
in the iron/steel line. Textile export continued dull, and 
the traders had to be contented with what little export 
contracts they had concluded under the strengthened restric- 
tions of the importing countries. The sales contracts signed on 
cotton cloth could hardly compete with the 65 million yds 
sold in April. Because of the lowering of market stocks and 
spinners’ manipulation, the price of cotton yarn turned firm. 

A weak tone of demand prevailing at home and abroad, 
iron/steel products continued to be weak. Galvanized iron 
sheet was unfavourably affected by new import restraints 
practised by Australia, and the export of enamelled ironware, 
aluminum pans, copper wire rod, etc. was discouraged by 
low prices offered by the overseas buyers. Because of the 
U.S. tariff debates, porcelain remained outside the export 
field, but its makers were still holding their own in defence 
of the present price standards. Because of the increase of 
produce, the price of tea dropped some 20 percent this year. 

In the import field, ocean freight turned somewhat firmer 
in May and this break in the falling trend of the last two 
months affected almost every line of imports, except U.S. 
cotton and rubber. Buying rush after Easter pushed up the 
price of wool, which Japan bought some 20,000 bales this 
month. Coal and food products rose in their sensitive reaction 
to the rising freightage. Price of rubber returned to the 
point where it had been standing before the outbreak of the 
Korean war. 
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FAR EASTER 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Hongkong Reports 


HK PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT 


Many new projects, either just com- 
pleted or in the course of construction 
or at the drawing board stage, are de- 
tailed in the progress report of the 
Director of Public Works for the second 
quarter of this year. 


Works completed include the Grant- 
ham Training College in Kowloon, the 
Marine Licensing Station at Tai O, 
extensions to the Casualty Block, Kow- 
loon Hospital, the construction of a 
public pier, seawall and reclamation at 
Cheung Chau and the supply of water 
to the Tung Tau resettlement area in 
Kowloon. 


The Department has a heavy pro- 
gramme of works in hand, among them 
the new Kowloon Fire Station, a new 
block house at Kam Tin, which is near- 
ing completion, the radio and weather 
station at Waglan, the Causeway Bay 
Shelter and reclamation, the seawall of 
which is nearing completion, and a 
public pier at Tai O 


During the quarter 783 plans covering 
1,587 buildings were received and 1,106 
plans covering 2,328 buildings were ap- 
proved. 


Seventy applications for the purchase 
of Crown Land were received. These 
included extensions to existing lots, 
exchanges, grants etc. Five lots were 
sold by public auction, the sum realized 
being $225,200; two lots were sold by 
private treaty, the sum realized being 
$190,600. 


The Drainage Office reports that gen- 
eral maintenance work has proceeded 
satisfactorily; 1,050 chokes were cleared 
from sewers on the Island and 1,002 
on the Mainland, these being decreases 
of eleven and 483 respectively compared 
with the previous quarter. There were 
322 repairs to nullahs, sewers, culverts 
and anti-malarial works. The parapet 
wall of the nullah at Tong Shui Road 
was rebuilt for a length of 140 feet; 
the stream-course at Deep Water Bay 
was trained and inverted for a length 
of 558 feet and the surrounding swamp 
areas filled. 


The heavy rains experienced during 
the quarter were carried away satis- 
factorily by the storm-water drainage 
systems in the Colony although minor 
flooding took place at some places. No 
damage of note was sustained. 


In connection with works executed 
on private account, 214 stormwater and 
foul sewer connections were made and 
extensions totalling 6,227 feet were laid 
during the quarter. Stormwater and 


foul sewers were extended to a total 
of 2,728 feet to serve land now being 
developed. 


A great deal of maintenance work 
is reported by the Electrical and 
Mechanical Office. A total of 5,855 
jobs were completed in the mechanical 
workshops and the Electrical Section 
made 2,094 maintenance visits, attend- 
ed to 2,213 faults, completed 700 jobs 
(maintenance, major repairs or new 
work) and carried out 64 installation 
tests. 


Good progress is being maintained 
on the construction of the breakwaters 
at Causeway Bay and some 40% of the 
East Arm has been completed. The 
seawall for the reclamation there is now 
nearing completion and work on the 
causeway to Kellett Island, despite in- 
clement weather, has progressed well. 


Dredging and sand-filling of the first 
stage of the Central Reclamation scheme 
has been completed. In connection with 
the Kowloon Bay West Reclamation 
scheme, dredging for 525 feet of the 
foundation of the seawall has been 
completed and sand-filling to trench has 
commenced. Dredging was also carried 
out at Cheung Chau and elsewhere, 
the total work carried out for the period 
being 36,650 cubic yards. During this 
period 47,392 cubic yards of earth and 
other materials were dumped at North 
Point, Hung Hom, Aberdeen and Cause- 
way Bay. 


A topographical survey of the fore- 
shore of Kowloon Bay East from Ngau 
Chi Wan to Ngau Tau Kok was carried 
out together with a topographical and 
sounding survey of the foreshore of 
Cha Kwo Ling south of New Kowloon 
Inland Lot No. 3503. 


The Road Office reports that heavy 
rain storms during the quarter caused 
minor slips and wash-outs. Some 29 
maintenance works.on private account 
were carried out. Routine reconstruc- 
tion, resurfacing and repairs to many 
roads in the Colony were also carried 
out. 


The demand for stone exceeded the 
output at the Hok Un and Tsat Tze 
Mui Quarries although double shifts 
were worked at both places. Emer- 
gency squads were organised at the 
beginning of May to deal with land 
slides, ete., and these have been on 
duty nightly at both quarries. 


In connection with the renewal of three 
lots, valuations amounting to $55,400 
were submitted during the period under 
review. In addition valuations totalling 
$6,606,530 were made in connection with 
purchases, depreciation for Grant in 


Aid Schools, 


removal of restrictive 
covenants and permit fees. 


The Waterworks Office reports that 
general overhauls to reservoir control 
valves and clearing of reservoirs and 
catchwaters were carried out during 
the quarter. The quality of the water 
was good and samples taken at service 
reservoirs proved 98 per cent satisfac- 
tory, the one bad sample being due to 
a contaminated sampling tap. Tap 
samples were 97 per cent satisfactory, 
the few bad samples which occurred 
were traced to local pollution and were 
remedied. A total of 8,933 meters were 
either repaired or overhauled during the 
quarter as against 8,767 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1951. 


In addition to other work, excavation 
and concreting of the Bowen Road re- 
servoir is continuing. Work on _ the 
pumping station at Black Pier, which 
is ‘to be housed underground, is to 
commence as soon as the underground 


petrol tank is removed, but mainlaying 


is continuing. 


In connection with preliminary site 
works at Tai Lam Chung, two contracts 
have been let for the surfacing of ac- 
cess roads, construction of a landing 
jetty, erection. of a labour camp and 
five bungalows, the formation of a road 
to the filter site at Tsun Wan, and 
erection plans were prepared and sent 
to the District Commissioner, New Ter- 
ritories. 


Other works undertaken include the 
laying of a total of 50,243 feet of new 
mains and the issuance of 34,672 ac- 
counts for water consumption and 1,130 
demand notes for deposits to ensure 
payment of water accounts. 


HONGKONG’S WATER 
SUPPLY 


Rainfall in the Colony during the 
three months of April, May and June, 
1952, was 38.394 inches as against an 
average of 31.675 inches,’ states the 
progress report for the second quarter 


of the year of the Director of Public 


Works. 


The amount of water in storage at 
the end of the quarter was 4,751 million 
gallons as against 5,990 million gallons 
on the same day last year. By the end 
of the quarter storage had increased 
sufficiently to allow for an eight-hour 
supply daily. (The official daily supply 
has since been increased to eleven 
hours). 


Consumption averaged 29.19 million 
gallons per day as compared with 34.16 
million gallons per day in the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1951. 
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HONGKONG’S SQUATTER 
PROBLEM 


Squatter clearance and resettlement 
1 the Colony was slowed up somewhat 
y the weather during June, the Chair- 
yan of the Urban Council states in his 
1onthly progress report. Heavy rains 
elayed building work and in two areas 
torms caused some damage to huts and 
ormed terraces. Special assistance was 
rranged as soon as the first typhoon 
ignals were hoisted and all settlers 
ave now had an opportunity of secing 
or themselves that the requirements 
f the Chief Resettlement Officer for 
he treatment of outside walls and 
lrainage channels cannot’ be ignored. 
Yo casualties resulted. 


At the end of June there was a 
otal of 27,051 people in all the resettle- 
nent areas. Of this total 10,645 are 
nales, 8,471 females and 7,935 children. 


Twelve huts at Man Wa Village, 
Jomuntin, suffered storm damage dur- 
ng the month. In this village 22 new 
‘hops were completed and 10 occupied 
luring the month, while the total num- 
ver of huts occupied numbers 2,921. 
Altogether 12 shops and 2 workshops 
ire now occupied while 4 more shops 
ire under censtruction. 


At Fuk Wah Village, Ngau Tau Kok, 
207 huts are occupied and 23 are under 
sonstruction. Tenders have been called 
‘or in connection with the Jordan Bridge 
and the proposed road to Sham Wan. 
The road to the River Jordan is more 
chan half completed while the construc- 
scion of the access road from the river 
;o Administration Hill is making satis- 
factory progress The piped water sup- 
oly into this area has been gradually 
»xtended so that each section now has 
its own stand-pipe. Pressure in the 
pipe has been found to be sufficient. 


Ten water tanks for use_ in fire- 
fighting have been erected by the re- 
settlement staff at Hing Wah Village, 
Chai Wan. At Wai Man Village, Lai 
Chi Kok, the settlers’ committee have 
put in thejr own oil lamp street light- 
ing as a temporary measure, and a post 
box has been installed. The population 
of this settlement has increased by 55 
persons. 

Some 154 new settlers were admitted 
into Chi Man Village, King’s Park, dur- 
ing the month. The total number of 
people living in this area is now 1,019, 
comprising 193 families. 23 persons hav- 
ing left during the month. 

Construction work at Kung Man Vil- 
lage, Mount Davis, is continuing though 
no new settlers were admitted during 
the month. At Kau Man Village, Fu 
Tau Wat, a further 14 houses have 
gone up and 49 more persons have 
moved in. 


Twenty-eight cottages have been 
completed in the Homuntin New Vil- 
lage during the month and 31 settlers 
have moved in. Nine new shops in this 
village, which have recently been com- 
pleted, are now being opened... 

Several houses at Pok Oi Village, Lo 
Fu Ngam, were damaged by the col- 
lapse of retaining walls, but early re- 


pairs are being effected by the owners. 

The new road to Pui Man Village, 
Tung Tau, is almost complete. There 
are now 384 houses in this area, 215 
of them occupied; 3 shops and 1 fac- 
tory have been completed and a further 
3 shops and 4 factories are under con- 
struction. Drainage works in this area 
are under consideration. 

A total of 20 houses are nearing com- 
pletion at Kwong Man Village, Kow- 
hoon Tsai, and 60 others are in the 
course of construction. Levelling of 
the site has made good progress and 
completion of this work is expected 
this month. 

During the month, 8,409 squatters 
belonging to 2,403 families were screen- 
ed and one major clearance at Tung Tau, 


involving 76 buildings, was carried out. 


In addition to this, squatter patrols 
prevented 441 attempts to erect illegal 
buildings on the island and 79 on the 
mainland. 


HK URBAN COUNCIL AND 
SANITARY DEPARTMENT 


An impressive record of work done 
by the Urban Council and Sanitary 
Department in keeping the Colony clean 
and healthy is contained in the progress 
report of its Chairman for the second 
quarter of the year. 


Public co-operation with the Depart- 
ment in keeping the city and urban 
areas healthy is stressed by the fact 
that in the quarter under review only 
1,729 prosecutions were carried out. 
These related mainly to public health 
and hawking. Of these cases, 161 re- 
lated to offences committed in streets, 
lanes and other public places, and action 
was taken in conjunction with the Police 
by arrest or summons. Legal notices 
issued by the Department totalled 5,144. 


The cleansing and disinfection staffs 
of the Department carried out a good 
deal of work. Routine house cleansing 
and inspection were undertaken on four 
mornings of each week and 63,880 floors 
were cleansed during the quarter. The 
disinfection service was made good use 
of by the public, 69 applications for 
disinfection of premises being received. 
A total of 144 floors was disinfected. 

With the advent of the hot weather, 
there has been an increase in the use 


of public bath houses. 


The bathing beaches at Deep Water 
Bay, Repulse Bay (Main Beach), Middle 
Bay, South Bay, Stanley Bay, Shek O 
and Big Wave Bay were declared open 
to the public on April 1. These beaches 
have been provided by the Urban 
Council with catamarans, life-saving 
staff, life-saving equipment and medical 
stores. 


During the quarter under review, 204 
new licences and permits for various 
types of business establishments were 
approved, including 80 for ice-cream 
making and 23 for special food shons. 
The Urban Council also renewed 794 
hawkers’ licences. In the same period, 
119 market stalls were let out, the 
leases of 75 surrendered and 33 can- 
celled. 
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Durin the quarter 113,364 cubic 
yards of refuse were removed; 20,616.3 


cubic yards of night soil were removed; 
1,052 cattle, 162,594 swine and 1,850 
sheep and goats were received by the 
abattoirs and animal depots for slaugh- 
ter; 57,718 rats were collected; 2,202 
dog licences were issued; 1,917 dogs 
were inoculated at the Urban Council 
Dog Inoculation Centres; and there 
were 4,272 burials and 286 cremations 
in Government cemeteries. 


HONGKONG COOPERATIVES 
& MARKEKTING 


Farmers in the New Territories are 
keenly interested in the Government 
Vegetable Marketing #Co-Operatives 
system and there is an increasing de- 
mand among them for new collecting 
centres to handle the sale of their vege- 
tables, according to the quarterly 
progress report for April-June of the 
Registrar of Co-Operatives and Director 
of Marketing. The present four co- 
operative societies are gradually ex- 
panding their membership and, on an 
average, between 25% and 30% of all 
locally produced vegetables are now 
handled either through these societies 
or the Farmers Collecting Centres. 

These vegetable collecting centres, 
which are in fact embryo co-operative 
societies, increased during the quarter 
by the opening of the Ngau Tam Mei 
collecting centre on May 2. This centre 
is now receiving enthusiastic support 
from farmers in the area, and it is 
hoped that it will soon become a full- 
fledged Co-operative Society. 

Farmers in the Ta Ku Ling district 
have expressed a wish for a Collecting 
Centre of their own, and building plans 
have already been approved by he 
Government. It is expected that the 
Centre at Ta Ku Ling will commence 
operations within the next few weeks. 

Production of vegetables continued to 
be very high until the middle of June 
when there was a sharp decrease, due 
mainly to heavy rains which caused some 
damage to seedlings. Prices of vege- 
tables, however, have been very low 
during the quarter, being on the average 
45% lower than last year. A _ slight 
increase in prices was noted in the latter 
part of June when supplies became 
insufficient to meet demand. 

Hongkong is continuing to increase 
its vegetable production, and in the first 
six months of this year the yield was 
almost doubled compared with the same 
period two years ago, but prices on the 
whole have progressively declined. 

With regard to the Fish Marketing 
Organisation, landings of fresh fish 
were slightly less than for the same 


period last year, but are considered 
good for this time of the year. Fish 
prices maintained reasonable levels 


during the quarter, and were lower in 
comparison with former years. Salt/ 
dried fish landings were also down by 
over 20%. 

The Kennedy Town Fish Wholesale 
Market was closed on June 12 and the 
Aberdeen Fish Wholesale Market was 
opened on the same date. 
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HK SECRETARIAT FOR 
CHINESE AFFAIRS 


A substantial increase in the recruit- 
ment of workers in Hongkong for work 
overseas, particularly in Borneo and 
Brunei, is disclosed in the progress re- 
port for the quarter ending June 30 of 
the HK Secretariat for Chinese Affairs. 
A total of 403 assisted emigrants had 
their contracts, which had previously 
been passed by the Labour Department, 
explained to them by the Secretariat. 

During the quarter, 10 more news- 
papers registered with the Department 
under the Control of Publications Con- 
solidation Ordinance, 1951, making a 
total of 82 on the Register at the end 
of the period under review. In addi- 
tion, 133 new books and three news- 
paper distributors also registered. The 
registration of News Agencies started 
in April, and by the end of the quarter 
twelve had registered. 

Compared with the first quarter, 
cases of family disputes show an in- 
crease. In all, 516 new cases were 
dealt with by the Secretariat. 

In future Boards of Directors of the 
Tung Wah Group of Hospitals. will 
start their terms of office at the begin- 
ning of each financial year. The new 
Board took over office on April 2. 

During the quarter the District Watch 
Force carried out 77 successful pro- 
secutions. Both the conduct and work 
of the Force remain good. 

The leases of four Chinese temples 
expired during the quarter and new 
tenders produced an increase in revenue 
of $15,740 a year. 


HK MEDICAL SERVICE 


The B.C.G. Campaign for the juvenile 
population of the Colony conducted. by 


the Medical Department is making 
satisfactory progress, the Acting 
Director of Medical and Health Ser- 


vices states in his departmental progress 
report for the second quarter of the 
year. With the assistance of a team 
of three experts supplied by the World 
Health Organisation, whose advice and 
experience has been of considerable 
help, particularly in the first three 
months of the campaign, the testing 
and immunising programme was started 
in April. During the quarter 122,337 
tuberculin tests were made, 20,821 per- 
sons were found negative and 20,883 
(including 104 new born infants) im- 
munisations were carried out. The 
Hongkong Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
has given enthusiastic support to the 
campaign and has employed personnel 
to take part in the campaign by test- 
ing and immunising school children free 
at their centre. 

The anti-diphtheria and anti-cholera 
campaign also made good _ progress 
during the period under review. Both 
campaigns were mainly concentrated on 
immunising the squatter population. 
During the quarter 16,061 first doses 
and 11,594 second doses of anti- 
diphtheria toxoid were kindly supplied 
by the United Nations International 


Children’s Emergency Fund. There 
were no cases of cholera during. the 
period under review, and only one im- 
orted case of smallpox. Dysentery of 
kinds, and enteric fever were pre- 
sent but not in epidemic proportions. 
There was also a decrease in the in- 
cidence and mortality of chicken-pox, 
diphtheria, whooping cough and measles. 
The Lee Kee Memorial Dispensary, 
built partly by voluntary and partly 
by Government contributions, was open- 
ed on April 4 to replace the one destroy- 
ed in Kowloon City during the war. A 
weekly dental clinic—the second dental 
clinic the Government has opened in 
the New Territories—was started at 
Tai Po at the end of the quarter. 


To enable the Kowloon Hospital to 
deal adequately with accidents and cas- 
ualties on the mainland, an extension 
to the Out Patients Department of the 
hospital was carried out. 


A start has been made to stamp 
out rinderpest amongst cattle in the 
Colony. At the request of the Agricul- 
tural Department, the Pathological In- 
stitute produced a large quantity of 
rinderpest vaccine. 


HONGKONG ROYAL 
OBSERVATORY 


The first tropical storm of the season 
to affect the Colony produced 34 hours 
of strong winds in the middle of June 
and much-needed rains, states the quar- 
terly progress report for the period 
ending June 30 of the HK Royal Ob- 


servatory. 


Local storm signals were hoisted once 
during the quarter. On June 9 a tropi- 
cal storm was located some 700 miles 
south-southeast of Hongkong, moving 
towards the Colony and slowly inten- 
sifying. As it continued to approach, 
storm signals were hoisted. The storm 
centre passed within 100 miles of the 
Colony and, after recurving in the 
vicinity of Kwongchowwan, passed 
north of Hongkong on a_ northeasterly 
track. In all, the Colony experienced 
384 hours of strong wind, the maximum 
gust being 62 knots from the east. 
Prolonged and heavy rain accompanied 
the storm and in the three davs a very 
welcome total of twelve inches was 
recorded at the Observatory. 


A total of 5,796 weather reports were 
received from ships at sea during the 
quarter, this being nearly 20% more 
than in the corresponding quarter for 
1951. One hundred and sixty two wea- 
ther reports were received on June 11 
from ships in connection with the tro- 
pical storm. During this disturbance 
many ships reported at hourly intervals 
and the total number of reports again 
broke the record for any one day, being 
21% higher than the previous total. 


Three new ships have been added to 
the list of Hongkong voluntary 
observing ships and instruments. on 
loan and publications were distributed 
to such ships according to the standard 
practice. 

The following weather information 
was issued by the Meteorological Office, 
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Kaitak, during the quarter, in additio 
to the routine transmission of hali 
hourly weather reports:— flight fore 
casts 764, forecasts etc., to other wea 
ther centres and aircraft in flight 1,374 
non-routine advices to aircraft in fligh 
190. A total of 3,606 weather report 
were received from aircraft in fligh 
during the period under review. 

At the radiosonde station, ascent 
were made on every day of the quarte) 
with only three failures being recordec 
The average height of the ascents fo 
each month exceeded 60,000 feet, th 

eatest height being almost 80,00 
feet. In cooperation with the Army, 6 
radar-wind ascents were made and th 
possibility of improving radar-wind per 
formances is being investigated togethe 
with the Army authorities. 

On the subject of seismology, the re 
port states that with the cooperation o 
the Public Works Department a Chrysle 
dehumidifier has been installed in th 
seismological basement, resulting ii 
seimograph records becoming noticeabl: 
=— and very little galvanomete 

rift. 

A Dines tilting syphon recording rain 
gauge, received as part of the addi 
tional equipment for the rainfall surve: 
of the Colony, has been set up at Sek 
kong and is being maintained by th: 
Royal Air Force Meteorological Elemen 
there. 

The normal accumulated rainfall wa: 
exceeded for the first time this year or 
June 13 as a result of copious rainfal 
from the tropical storm and the quarte) 
ended with a balance of over four inches 
above the average for the year so far. 

During the quarter 346 school childrer 
from seven different schools im the 
Colony paid visits to the Observatory 
and were shown over the premises. 

Work has commenced on the _ con- 
struction of additional weather and 
radio-aids for aviation stations at 
Waglan and Cheung Chau. 


HONGKONG FIRE 
BRIGADE 


A total of 148 calls were received 
and responded to by the Fire Brigade 
during the period April to June, 1952, 
states the Chief Officer of the Fire 
Brigade in his quarterly progress re- 
port. Of these calls, 96 concerned pro- 
perty while one was in connection with 
a fire aboard a ship. Thirteen injuries 
from fires were recorded during this 
period but there were no fatalities. 
However, eight persons lost their lives 
from various causes, such as landslides 
and house collapses. 

The report mentions that the Brigade 
was called on five occasions to fires in- 
volving cinematograph film scrap stor- 
ages. The supposed causes of these 
fires were attributed to the decomposi- 
tion of the films, followed by explosions 
and fires. Owners of all approved film 
stores and consignees of films have been 
asked to dispose of their existing 
stocks of film scraps as soon as possible 
and to take every precaution to prevent 
further deterioration of stocks. 

In connection with the fire at the 
Liu Chong Savings Bank Godown at: 
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July 24,1952 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORT 


For June & January-June 1952 


Factory Registrations—During June 
the number of applications for registra- 
tion received by the HK Dept of Labour 
totalled 18 (HK 4, Kowloon & New Ter- 
ritories 14); 15 registration certificates 


Queen’s Road, West, the Chief Officer 
reports that the fire had gained a firm 
hold on the upper floor of the godown 
when the Brigade arrived on the scene. 
The situation at the time was serious 
owing to the godown’s close proximity 
to the gas works and a cinema theatre. 
To provide a curtain of water, powerful 
jets were immediately trained on the 
godown to prevent the fire from spread- 
ing and involving the gas works. The 
fire wes also attacked from every ad- 
vantageous point on the surrounding 
buildings. In spite of the fact that fire- 
fighting operations were hamne~ed bv 
a fairly strong breeze at the time, 
forward positions were maintained and 
the fire was finally brought under con- 
trol and extinguished. No casualties or 
accidents occurred throughout’ the 
operation. 


With regard to fire prevention, 1975 
inspections of premises of various des- 
criptions were carried out by the de- 
partment during the period under re- 
view. In addition, 119 plans of pro- 
nosed huildines were referred to the 
Fire Brigade for comments by the Chief 
Building Surveyor of the Public Works 
Department. 


The Tsun Wan  Sub-Fire-Station, 
which was completed and officially 
opened on April 30, has been equipped 
with a trailer pump, a towing unit and 
ancillary equipment and manned by the 
necessary staff. 


against 9; 


were cancelled (HK 2; K 13); 3 applica- 

tions were refused or cancelled (HK 4, 

K 5); 4 illegal factories were found & 

closed down (HK 1, K 3); 24 registra- 

were issued (HK 11, 
13). 


For the April-June quarter, applica- 
tions received were 58 (HK 17, K 41); 
registration certificates cancelled 43 (12 
& 31); applications refused or cancelled 
6 (2 & 4); illegal factories closed down 
138 (2 & 11): registration certificates 
issued 74 (28 & 46). 


For the six months ending June the 
figures were: applications received 125 
(42 & 88); registration certificates can- 
celled 87 (23 & 64); applications refused 


or cancelled 12 (5 & 7); illegal factories 


closed down 22 (6 & 16); registration 
certificates issued 181 (65 & 116). 


A comparison of the figures for the 
April-June quarter with the same quar- 
ter in 1951 shows that 58 applications 
were received compared with 106 in 
1952; 43 registration certificates were 
cancelled compared with 46; 6 applica- 
tions were refused or cancelled as 
13 ilegal factories were 
closed down as against 79; 74 registra- 
tion certificates were issued compared 
with 7 in 1951. 


As at June 30 1952, 1438 factories 
& workshops had been registered (HK 
4538, Kowloon & NT 985) compared with 
1312 at the end of June 1951, and 334 
applications were under consideration 
(116 & 218) compared with the previous 
year’s 1667; making a total of 1772 as 
against the previous year’s total of 1667 
at the end of June. 


The following factories were regis- 
tered and recorded in June: 
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M Ww Total 

2 Biscuits & Confectionery 27 }3 30 
9 20 29 
6 20 26 
1 Aerated Water ...... 16 6 22 
1 Steel Windows ........ 19 1 20 
1 Tapes & Labels....... & 6 14 
6 4 10 
1 Rubber Wares........ 6 2 8 
16 162 94 256 


Two factories changed their names in 
June, 1 electrical and 1 camphor. 


Factories that closed down in June 
included: 2 knitting, 2 weaving, 1 weav- 
ing & dyeing, 1 metalware, 1 brushes, 
1 industries, 1 foundry, 1 grinding, 1 
noodles, 1 vacuum flasks, 1 torch bulbs, 
1 kerosene. 


Industrial  Accidents—Industrial & 
occupational injuries reported in June 
totalled 47 involving 47 persons, 5 being 
fatal; of these, 31 injuries (1 fatal) 
were sustained in registered factories 


_or workshops. 


Headings under which the injuries are 
recorded are: machinery 12, (11 in re- 
gistered factories), 1 fatality caused 
by being struck and killed by the handle 
of a winch when loading cargo on board 
a ship; transport 1 (1 in regist. factory); 
explosions 3: hot substance 5, 1 fatal 
(2, 1 fatal in reg. fact.), the fatality 
being caused by boiling water when 
unscrewing the iron cover of a pressure 
kier; fall of persons 8, 2 fatal (3 in reg. 
fact.), the fatalities being caused by 
falling to the ground from a scaffold 
and from a plank respectively; falling 
objects 8 (7 in reg. fact.); handling 
without machinery 1; miscellaneous 9, 
1 fatal (7 in reg. fact.), the fatality 
being caused by the bad air in a mining 
tunnel. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN &£ COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


n 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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Economic Revigw 
HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
June 1952 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS “MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Departures Arrivals Out In Out In Out In 
Monthly averages for 1948 ........+.+- — 595 9,382 9,592 13,6494 13,7264 100,986 42,920 
Monthly averages for 1949 ............ 1,057.5 1,062 13,312 12,246 14,576 13,842 272,656 237,690 i 
Monthly averages for 1950 ..........+. 223 223 3,452 2,722 15,803 12,767 111,645 65.912 z. 
Monthly averages for 1951 219 218 «3,641. 21,553 «20,9154 111,572 103,170 & 
1952: 
216 216 3,283 2,783 ‘19,797 18,888 127,878 85,508 
February 203 204 3,356 2,748 19,367 16,616 91,833 58,087 
March 214 212 3,861 3,093 19,905 17,213 120,867 65,196 
bos 217 218 3,789 3,350 19,390 14,015 126,874 60,510 = 
219 222 4,004 3,755 19,949 12,637 150,801 55,627 
June 199 197 3,791 3,143 18,332 11,435 $8,267 
1,268 1,269 22,084 18,872 116,740 90,804 770,689 353,281 
June 1952: 
Grand totals — Aircraft out & in 396; Passengers 6,934; Mail 29,767 kg.; Freight 210.7 metric tons. 
Jan-June 1952: 
Grand totals — Aircraft out & in 2,537; Passengers 40,956; Mail 207,544 kg.; Freight 1,124 metric tons. 
HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
- THE HONGKONG AND 
Departures Arrivals SHANGHAI BANKING , 
Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight | CORPORATION > 
ger (Kilos) (Kilos) ger (Kilos) (Kilos) 
5a ; Notice is hereby given that an 4 a 
United Kingdom ...... 94 2,745 1,845 85 3,506 4,106 2 Interim Dividend of £2. 0.0 per § 
ong Kong rporation 0 
Middle East coeeseeses 34 0 1,450 54 49 1,922 ? Tax) has been declared in respect ? 7, 
Calcutta 45 256 283 111 347 1,076 of the year ending 31st December 
a 7 275 1,896 13 158 451 g 1952 at a rate of 1/2 7/8d. per 9 Ay 
P is Dividend wi payable on 4 
Bangkok eceoreeeeeecee 693 1,239 25,603 349 859 6,666 ; or after Monday, 11th August at ? «= 
Indochina —.---....---- 496 652. 12,353 570 674 1,607 2 the Offices of the Corporation, } 
ilippines 759 2,659 «9,203 $72 384 71. Wareents. 
of the Corporation will be closed 2 Z. 
OI ae, 129 162 2,603 31 — 1,305 § from Friday, 25th July to Satur- §| © 
45 321 195 85 78 610 day, 9th August, 1952 (both days 
Oe. cccchaececeese 367 955 71,353 445 598 7,288 4 inclusive) during which period ae ? C5 
4 « transfer of Shares can be regis- ) 
t 45 — 113 38 86 tered. Z. 
115 393 141 15 97 1,195 BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS. 
3,791 18,332 152,436 3,143 11,435 58,267 A. MORSE. 
Total Aircraft D + 199 5 Chief Manager. 4 
ota rcrait Departure HONG KONG, 8th JULY, 1952. | 
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HK. OCEAN & RIVER PASSENGERS 
January-June 1952. 


Ocean River 
Passengers Passengers 

1952: In Out In Out 
an +P 
January 1,626 3,007 29,118 34,542 Rebruary. 
February 1,326 3,493 43,266 43,934 March py 
March .. 1,768 2,754 49,975 565,833 
April .... 1,341 2,475 56,067 62,350 
May ..-. 1,299 3,134 46,494 57,710 June 
June .--- 1,331 2,731 50,183 60,499 
- 1952. 

8.691 17,594 275,103 315,998  ‘snuary-June 


January-June 1952: 


FAR 1c R 
Economic REVIEW 
HONGKONG COMMERCIAL CARGO 
By Ocean & River Steamer 
January-June 1952 

Ocean Cargo River Cargo 
Discharged Loaded Disch. Loaded 

ons Tons Tons ons 
232,978 140,639 2,952 2,903: 
225,088 107,279 2,357 2,617 
ah 228,982 114,396 2,068 2,563 
257,114 93,158 2,306 2,722 
254,279 112,668 2,161 2,383. 
1,518,987 674,868 16,032 15,980: 


Total ocean cargo discharged & loaded 5,535,019 tons; total river cargo 32,012 
tons; grand total 5,557,031 tons. 


Monthly Averages 1947 to 1951 (in — 


19 1951 
river passengers 589,871; grand _ total 71'047 87/849 1287034 185°732 139513 
616,156. River cargo dichareed 7,488 9,042 8,291 7 893 3,352 
Monthly Averages 1948-1951 = » loaded «eeceeeees 7,399 7,456 10,404 8,943 7,321 
sl 1948 1949 1950 1951 Highest & lowest ocean cargo figures for 1948 to 1951 (in tons): 
1951 
Ocean In .--- 23,583 21,952 10,331 2,871 1948 1949 1950 


a Out eee 19,547 21,564 9,066 4,532 loaded 
River In 
» Out .... 29,769 52,620 65,333 38,335 , loaded 


Highest discharged 241,574in Mar. 377,034 in Deo, 443,678 in Jan. 339,539 in May 
122, 684 in Dec. 
tesa 37,529 48,496 63,887 36,708 Lowest discharged 138,922in Nov. 179,805 in Feb. 252,428 in Aug. 208,717 in Nov. 


158,697 in Sept. 228,730 in Dec. 199,610 in Feb. 


57,988 in Oct. 16,461 in Feb. 123, ‘112 in Feb. 104,071 in Sept. 


Hongkong Flashlight Industry 


By Kayespee 


A Hongkong industry that is not yet affected by Japanese 
competition is the flashlight industry which has a capacity 
of over 400,000 dozen monthly—but despite the increased ex- 
ports to many parts of the world, the factories are not making 
any profit, and some are actually losing money at the present 
time. The reason for this is because of the keen competition 
among Hongkong’s 40 odd factories, and the necessity of 
trying to do sufficient business to at least cover ove: 
penses etc. About half of these factories are members of the 
Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, Hongkong. 


Most of the factories operated below capacity during 1951 
because of a shortage of British and American brass sheets, 
and this is reflected in the export figures for the year which 
amounted to half the volume in 1950. The United States 
embargo on raw material to Hongkong was at first rather 
difficult, but the situation is now im hand, and brass sheets 
are being obtained from Canada, England and Japan. Sup- 
plies were also formerly imported from Germany. 


To the ordinary layman, a flashlight case appears to be 
a simple piece of work, but in reality, the actual manufacturing 
job is a complicated affair, and necessitates about a dozen 
different processes before the actual flashlight is completed. 
For example, the screw cap of the torch itself must first 
undergo six different processes before it is ready to be polish- 
ed, cleaned, nickel plated and then polished again. There are 
over 20 different pieces assembled into a flashlight case, and 
prices vary according to the quality and finish. Most flash- 
lights are made from brass sheets, and a lighter or heavier 
gauge sheet makes a big difference in the price. Cheaper 
quality flashlights are made from tinplate. 


The Japanese are able to produce a cheaper flashlight 
than the Hongkong manufacturer, but generally speaking, 


the Japanese article may be inferior in quality and higher 
in price than the Hongkong product. The local manufac- 
turers do not fear Japanese competition at present, but it 
is difficult to foretell what the future holds in store. 


Electric bulbs are usually supplied with the flashlights,. 
and these are made by numerous bulb manufacturers. Ex- 
ports of bulbs alone amount to quite a respectable sum 
annually, and total exparts from January to May this year 
amounted to HK$1,884,805. Over $814,558 worth went to. 
Indonesia. Other good customers were South America, India,. 
United Kingdom, Pakistan, Africa (Br.) and Farmosa. In 
1949/50 India imported large quantities of flashlights from 
Hongkong, but insisted on the flashlights being fitted with 
American electric bulbs. This condition is not stipulated at 
all now, possibly because the Hongkong manufactured bulb is 
a much improved and reliable product. Negotiations for a. 
huge order for a popular and well-known American flashlight 
complete with the American trade-mark was nearly concluded 
last year, but it is understood that the contract fell through 
after much bargaining when the question of a deposit as 
down payment against the order was raised. 


Despite the general trade depression, a total of 605,607 
dozen flashlights valued at HK$15,202,604 have been exported 
from Hongkong for the first five months of this year. Hong-. 
kong’s best customer was South America with 144,955 dozen. 
valued at HK$3,666,295. Other leading consumer markets 
were Indonesia ($2,201,983), Africa Br. ($1,374,493), India. 
($1,290,682), Central America ($877,786), Thailand ($773,941), 


Malaya ($758,725), United States of America ($523,450),. 


Burma ($521,199), New Zealand ($382,413), United Kingdom 
($269,237), amd Canada ($254,692). 

A new post-war market is Sweden; her imports for this: 
year totals 8,008 dozen valued at $179,785. Japan has also 
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mported 1,407 dozen Hongkong flashlights valued at $29,406 
his year. “ 

_ The flashlight industry has come. a lomg way since the 
irst factory was started in Hongkong about 1928/9, and 
t is estimated that there are- now about 10,000 persons 
lependent on the industry for a livelihood. Not all of these 
xeople are workers in the factories, as owing to the lack 
1f space and accommodation, some of the factories have per- 
‘orce to arrange for part of the work such as nickel plating, 
lishing ete. to be done by imdividuals or firms else- 
vhere. 


The manufacture of flashlight batteries continued to de- 
‘line, as former markets had established factories of their 
ywn. Indonesia ($3,625,175), Thailand ($955,802) and Malaya 
($476,285) are still Hongkong’s main outlets. Exports of 
ocally manufactured batteries are estimated at about HK$7 
nillion for the first half of this year. 


The flashlight industry’s best post-war period was during 


1947/48, followed by 1949 when the volume of business was 
astimated at around HK$20 million. 
Africa were the Colony’s most important buyers. Business 
declined during 1950 and 1951, but appears to be picking up 
for 1952 although profits are negligible. 


During 1949, India and 


Japanese Paper Exports & ESC 


TWA = TWA =— TWA => TWA | 


Twa 


TWA 
== UML 
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TWA 


“The Businessman’s Airline”! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and _ industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA. 


Use the one-airline all the way. 


. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
= 1WA TWA TWA EE TWA 


== = TWA 


Book thru any 
Travel Agent, Airline 
or Shipping Line 


UM = SA SS VM = VM 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Trade & Industry that as from July 14 
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HK3 


YOUR HOLIDAY IN 


Australia 


FLY TO SYDNEY IN LESS THAN 48 HOURS BY QANTAS SKYMASTER 


A fast, comfortable flight by Qantas—with first-class ser- 
vice always at your command—will start you happily on a 
pleasant vacation or business trip to Australia. You fly via 
Labuan in less than 48 hours to Sydney. And there for your 
enjoyment are Australien social and sporting activities, 
magnificent scenery, cosmepolttan night life, perfect surfing 
beaches—and an ideal climate. 


Quick air connections to Pacific Islands and to New 
Zealand (by TEAL). 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED (inc. in Queensiond) 


_ Agents: JARDINE, MATHESON & CO., LTD. 


Emergency Calls at HK & Macao by 
Chinese Coastal Vessels 
The Canton Customs has issued a 


The Japanese Government’s . relaxa- 
tion of controls over trade with HK has 
been carried a step further by the de- 
cision of the Ministry of International 


Essential Supplies Certificates will not 
be required for the exportation of paper 
to HK. Instead, the formality of the 
buyer’s guarantee for final consumption 
will be all that is required. 


notification under date of July 16 that 
in accordance with circular instructions 
from the Customs Administration, in 
cases where vessels plying the coastal 
noutes are obliged to call at Hongkong 
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or Macao in an emergency. such as when 
encountering a typhoon or because of 
engine trouble en route, or for bunker 
fuel, adequate post facto documentary 
evidences must be procured by the 
master of the vessel. The matter should 
be reported and the documents sub- 
mitted to the Customs authorities on 
return to mainland China. 


Survey of HK Markets July 14-19, 1952: 


The HK commodity markets continued 
their activity during the week. Cotton 
yarn slowed down at first, with specu- 
lative elements showing signs of re- 
leasing stocks as a result of the expected 
arrival of large quantities of Italian 
yarn but revived later with large orders 
from Indonesia which brought local 
weaving mills into the market for 
about 6000 bales of yarn, the Italian 
being most popular on account of its 
lower price. Cotton piecegoods retained 
their firmness, particularly in HK 
makes; merchants from Indonesia and 
the Philippines were in the market, and 
transactions were lively. China’s urgent 
need for metals has caused the mainland 
authorities to allow their ceiling prices 
to be increased by as much as 70% over 
those quoted on the HK markets. 
Transactions, however, continued to be 
almost impossible as a result of local 
controls. Such dealings as took place 
were for delivery in Macao for the 
greater part. Exporters to Thailand and 
Taiwan were in the market. With 
regard to Industrial Chemicals, ex- 
porters to South Korea were active as 
well as to Taiwan, and traders from 
Nort» China and Canton were also in 
the market, many items that for some 
time had been neglected being taken 
up. Paper showed increasing prices as 
a result of lower stocks and large pur- 
chases by Taiwan dealers; exporters to 
Thailand and Indonesia were also active. 
Mainland traders, however, held back 
on account of high prices. The China 
Produce market was active with ex- 
oorters to South Korea, India, Pakis- 
tan, Japan, Taiwan, Europe and the 
Southseas in evidence; vegetable oils, 
however, showed few transactions and 
those mostly on a small scale, ship- 
ments of this commodity received from 
the mainland being chiefly for transhinp- 
ment following direct purchases made 
in Europe from China. Cargoes from 
the mainland during the week included: 
Woodoil 270 tons; Cassia oil 24 drums; 
Soyabean oil 818 drums; Citronella oil 
250 drums; Tea 2392 cases; Beans 6000 
bags; Groundnuts 600 tons; Egg Albu- 
men, dried. 234 cases; Duck Feathers 
110 bags; Castor Seeds 1790 bags: Sesa- 
mum, black, 942 bags; Vermicelli 939 
bags; Sesamum, unhulled and Ramie 
Seed 280 bags: Straw Braid 175 pac- 
kages; Raw Silk 40 bales; Rosin 54 
cases; Realgar 55 drums. 


HK Commodity Prices July 14-19, 1952: 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul—133.33 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20’s $1550 per bale. Dutch 
20's $1535. Belgian $1520. Italian 
$1410 per bale, $1350/$1380 (Aug. forward) 32’s 
$1740 per bale. 


Cotton Piecegoods—Grey Sheeting, Japan 2023 
$51.70/$52 per bolt. 
per bolt. ~ 


Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40’ 
$58 per picul, & 1” $456; HK 20-40’ 
%” & \%” $46 per picul. Mild Steel Plates 
4x8’ 1/16" $92 (sellers), ™%” . $68 per picul 
(sellers). Aluminium Sheet, standard qual., 
Japan 8x6’ G20 $2.80 per Ib. Corr. Roofing 
Iron Sheet 3x7’ G24 70 cents per lb., G26 75 
cents. Galvd. Iron Sheets G24 65 cents per Ib., 
Japan 3x7’ G31 $6.70 per sheet. Stainless 
Steel Sheet, Europe 3x6’ G20 $9.50 per bb. 
Iron Wire. Galvd., Europe G12 $55 per picul. 
Tinplate Waste, Waste, Dlectrolytic 18x24’’, 
USA $190 per 200 lbs., ordinary make tonnage 
packing $170. Tinplate Waste Ends, Electro- 
lytic 3°’-10” $145 per 200 Ibs. 

Industrial Chemicals—<Acetic Acid, Glacial 
78/80%, Germany 20 kg. carboy 60 cents per 
lb. Ammonium Chloride, Germany 1% cwt 
$330 per ton. Bicarbonate of Ammonia, Bri- 
tain 1 cwt drum $520 per ton; Poland 50 ke. 
drum $450 per ton. Bicarbonate of Soda. re 
fined, Britain $43.50 per 100 kg bag. Borax, 
gran., USA 100 lbs paper bag $39.50. Citric 
Acid Crystals, gran., Britain 1 cwt drum $1.40 
per lb. Hypochlorite of Germany 120 
kg 24 cents per lb. Lemon Shellac, India No. 1 
$265 per picul. Lithopone 30%, Germany 56 Ib. 
paper bag 45 cents per lb. Oxalic Acid Crys- 
tals, Holland $90 per Ib (nom). Paraffin Oil, 
white, USA 55 gallon black drum $330. Sodium 
Bichromate, Australia 560 Ibs drum 658 cents 
per lb. Sodium Cyanide 1 cwt drum $1.80 
per Ib. Zinc Oxide 99%, Germany white seal 
84 cents per lb. 


Paper—Bond Paper, watermarked 32 Ibs. 
coloured $39.00 per ream; unwatermarked 22x34” 
32 lbs. $24.50 per ream. Paper Boards: Duplex 
240 lbs. Sweden $145 per ream; 240 lbs. Ger- 
many. 125 per ream; 240 Ibs. Czech $120. 
Yellow Strawboard 8 oz 26x31 Holland $570 
per ton; 14-16 oz Holland $600 per ton. .G. 
Cap 17% lbs. coloured $14.20 per ream. M.G. 
Sulphite, Europe, 35x47’’ 47 lbs brown $38 per 
ream; 40 Ibs. white $34 per ream; 47 ° 
white $35 per ream. Prine Glascine 28 lbs. 
30” x 40” $37 per ream. Aluminium Foil 4.5 
x 6.75" Germany $3.40 per ream. Cellophane 
Paper 36 x 39” Poland, $62 per ream; Japan 
$68.50 per ream. Newsprint in roll 52 gr 31’’ 
Norway 46 cents per lb. (nom.). Newsprint 
in ream Japan 50 lbs. $19 per ream. Newsprint, 
thin, in ream 25 lb. 22%" x 51” $16 per Ib 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Aniseed Oil 
15 deg. $820 per picul, export qual. fob. $835 
per picul (nom.). Cassia Oil 80-85% ca. $1850 
per picul, export qual. fob $1930 (nom). Lin- 
seed Oil $172 (sellers). Teaseed Oil $155 per 
picul; European offer £170 per ton. Rapeseed 
Oil $131. Soyabean Oil $110 per picul. Wood- 
oil (Tung Oil) in drums $245 per picul, in 
bulk $233 (nom); European buying offer c. & f. 
£260 per ton. Cottonseed Oil $125.50 (nom). 
Citronella Oil $2.50 per Ib. 

Aniseed Star, Honan list qual. $235 per picul. 
Cassia Lignea, West River 1 cwt. bale fob $74 
per picul, 80 lb. bale $72. Rosin, East River 
M-grade $95.50 per quintal, Mixed grade $91.50 
per quintal. Sesamum unhulled, Hankow white 
$70 per picul, Tientsin white $71 per picul. 
Sesamum, black, Kwangchowwan $105 per picul. 
Rice Bran, Changsha $24.50 per picul. Wheat 
Bran, H'iankow $20.20 per picul. Menthol 
Crysta'!s $46 per lb. Gypsum $24 per picul 
(sellers). Egg Albumen, dried $5.20 per bb. 
(nom). Ege Yolk, dried $3.60 per lb. Duck 
Feathers 85% $700 per picul (sellers). 
Hankow ist qual. $68 per picul. Groundnut, 
unshelled, Tientsin $102 per picul (nom). Hops, 
Tientsin $72/$74 per picul. Lacquer, Crude, 
Szechuan Ist qual. $920 per picul (nom). 
Ramie, White, Honan $340 per picul (nom). 
Realgar, Hunan $275 per picul. Tea: Green 
2nd qual $357 per picul; Paochung Ist qual 
$380 (nom); BOP $395 per picul (nom); OP 
$315 (nom). Beans: Black, Shanghai ist qual. 
$73 per picul; Green, Tientsin medium $51.50 
per picul; Green, small, Kiangsu $42 per picul. 


CEYLON’S FOREIGN TRADE 
IN MAY 1952 
The value of Ceylon exports in May 


1952 was Rs.125.7 million compared 
with Rs,169.5 million in May 1961. 


White Cloth, Japan $64 


°1951. 


FAR EASTER 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Value of was Rs.9.6 millior 
in May 1952 as against Rs.6.2 millior 
in May last year. Imports were valuec 
at Rs.128.7 million in May 1952 com:- 
pared with Rs.143.4 million in May 
Accordingly, in May 1952 there 
was a favourable balance of Rs.7 mil. 
lion in merchandise trade as against the 
debit balance of Rs.4% million in the 
preceding April. In May 1951 the 
favourable balance was as much as 
Rs.32.4 million. 


For the first five months of 1952 
exports of Ceylon produce and re- 
<< aggregated Rs.700.3 million, a 

uction of Rs.162.2 million compared 
with the corresponding period of 1951. 
Imports, on the other hand, totalled 
Rs.720.9 million in the first five months 
of 1952 recording an increase of 
Rs.80.4 million over those of the same 
period of 1951. Thus in the first five 
months of this year the foreign trade 
disclosed an unfavourable balance of 
Rs.20.6 million as against the favourable 
balance of Rs.222.0 million in the same 
period of a year ago. 


JAPANESE TEXTILE 
PRODUCTION 


Unit: Yarn 1,000 Ibs. 
Cloth 1,000 sq. 
yds 


February March 
Pure cotton yarn eoeeet 68,456 56,561 
Cotton waste yarn . 2,603 1,392 
Cotton mixed yarn ...... 232 1,130 
Cotton cloth 
Independent weavers 108,826 111,621 
Spinner weavers ...... 90,325 80,193: 
Other weavers .......... 2,202 3,146 
Number of spindles 
Operab!e 6,552,713 6,571,373 
Operating 
Number of looms 
Installed 
Independent weavers . 225,177 226,339 
Spinner weavers cece 68,585 68,709 
Total ose 293,762 295,048. 
Operable 
Independent weavers . 222,884 224,110: 
Spinner weavers 67,687 67,800. 
Total 290,571 291,910> 
Operating 
' Independent weavers . 173,069 182,037 
Spinner weavers 62,170 59,775. 
- 235,239 241,812: 
Number of operatives 
Independent weavers se 100,634 100,223. 
Spinner weavers 39,194 37 ,460> 
Cotton spinners ....... ‘ 102,197 94,171 
Filament rayon yarn 10,852 11,165. 
Rayon staple’ ....... 19,690 18,423. 
Spun rayon yarn ...... 16,852 17,364 
Spun rayon cloth cee 85,283 37,679: 
Filament rayon cloth 89,628 43,207 
Filament synthetic cloth ..... 206 253. 
Spun synthetic cloth sees 272 323 
Filament silk cloth ...... 10,942 10,516 
Spun silk cloth .......... 506 445 
Silk mixture cloth ........ 2,978 2,842 


J 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


THE BATTLE OF THE POUND 
From Guenter Reimann (New York) 


Emergency discussions in London con- 
ceming deterioration of the position of 
the Pound during this Fall will have to 
be held if the dollar and gold reserves 
continue to decline. Total reserves will 
probably have reached a low of about 
$1.6 billion. The position is being held 
only because of new dollar aid, including 
$104 million from the Mutual Security 
Agency. Sufficient dollar aid will be 
granted in the immediate future to 
enable London to hold its position. 


Devaluation of the pound is discussed 
as a possibility in some Dominion coun- 
tries rather than in London. It is felt 
that British export goods are in many 
cases over-priced and not competitive 
with German and Japanese offers. The 
British Cabinet can, on the other hand, 
not apply new deflationary measures in 
view of declining inner political sup- 
port. Yet, it is probable that the Pound 
will not be devalued. 


Responsible experts in London are 
now discussing the ~introduction of a 
“convertible” free market pound at a 
fluctuating or floating rate. Such a 
market would be _ controlled mainly 
through restrictions on imports and 
capital transfers. This may mean a 
cheaper Sterling for transactions which 
are now made at the official] rate. 


New legitimate possibilities for the 
use of free market switch exchange are 
developing. They are of special interest 
to importers and exporters of the dollar 
area. The number of cases, where costs 
of imports may be reduced 4 to 20% 
because of the use of switch exchange, 
are increasing. Switch or clearing ex- 
change may also be used in order to 
turn soft-currency exchange derived 
from exports into dollar exchange. 
There are at present no general rules 
which indicate where and when legiti- 
mate switch transactions are possible. 
The situation often differs from case 
to case. But the scope of such pos- 
sibilities is definitely widening and be- 
comes an important competitive factor. 
Each international commercial trans- 
action should be carefully chiecked from 
the viewpoint of the practical use of 


‘switch or clearing exchange. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week July 14-19: 


GOLD: High & low for .945 fine tael 
$299%4—2965%, per .99 fine tael in Macao 
and Canton resp. $311%—309% and 
$310—308. Local day-to-day high & 
low: $29834—29754; 299—297%; 298%—- 
297% ; 298 1%4—2965%; 299%—298%4; 
2994%—297%4. Opening 298, closing 
298%. Crossrates US$ 40.10—39.95, cif 
Macao contracts for total of 17,600 ozs 
US$ 40.05—39.96. 


As market remains featureless and 
mo important change can be expected, 
future should show little fluctuations 
and no speculative incentive. Business 
was poor and the many amateurs of the 
past have left the market. Difficulties 
of some gold brokers have been reported 
and last week two prominent members 
of the Gold Exchange (Sang Cheong 
and Man Hing firms) failed and were 
compelled to liquidate. The outlook for 
market rigging is unpromising; politi- 
cally it looks as if peace will be our 
lot for quite a long time to come not- 
withstanding warmongering from vari- 
ous quarters—Formosa being perhaps 
the principal one in the Far East. 
Trading is now @ matter between pro- 
fessionals—importers and exporters of 
bullion, gold brokers and _ their old 
cronies—and the thousands. of little 

amblers who ‘made the market’ have 

erted it and either diverted their 
capital to other markets or preferred 
to stay put for some time. Brokers 
have a hard time; they seem to be un- 
able to arouse new interesit which is 
after all not their fault. Elsewhere gold 
markets are in the doldrums and prices 
depressed. There is less hoarding and 
new mining output is difficult to sell 
on the free markets; fortunately the 
US Treasury buys and thus influences 
the free markets to maintain a price 
somewhat in excess of the official US$ 
35 per oz. 


Changeover interest favored sellers 
and totaled $1.67 per 10 taels; stock 
here mounted and is still growing. 
Tradings: 120,900 taels of daily average 
20,150. Positions averaged 82,500 per 
day. Cash sales: 25,980 of which 10,380 
listed and 15,600 - privately arranged 
(which means no earnings to the Ex- 
change). Imports: 16,500 taels, from 
Macao. Arrivals by flying boat in 
Macao 40,000 ozs. There is some de- 
pression in Macao’s gold import licences 
peddling syndicate—as exports from 
Hongkong decline the demand for im- 
ports into Macao decreases while at th 
same time there is a price ‘recession’ 
which forces down the ‘premium’ (the 
exaction) of tthe monopoly in Macao. 
Exports: 17,200 taels of which 8800 to 
Singapore, 8400 to Bangkok. Some 
small lots have been shipped in recent 
weeks to British Borneo both for 
hoarding (in form of ornaments) and 
for minor re-exports to Indonesia and 
Philippines (Sulus). Exporters’ profits 
were better but risks mounted as sei- 
zures were again threatening (informers 
and jealousies among the groups who 
carry on the illicit gold trade). One 
seizure of 2000 taels was quite a coup 
and, for the trade, a real shock. 


US$: High & low rates for US notes 
$649%.—645%, DD 649%—646%, TT 
652—649. High & low rates for TT 
New York, day by day: $65142—651; 
652—651; 651%—649%;  650%—649; 
651—649%;  650—649. For Notes: 
$648 ; 6494%—648; 648%— 
646%; 64734—645 4; 648 %4—64634; 
6474%2—645%. Sales: TT US$ 945,000, 
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DD 225,000, notes spot 386,000, futures 
2,710,000. 


_ Market was quiet, ratcs moved withr 
in narrow margins; outlook steady 
with undecided long-term trend. The 
clever things one says in the great 
metropolises of speculation are only re- 
peated here but actually nobody knows 
what will be the relationship between 
sterling and dollar. For some time, 
perhaps a long time, the crossrate won’t 
undergo any alteration and if war ten- 
sion lessens—as it undoubtedly will— 
and rearmament schedules be revised, 
the British export drive should move 
back into high gear with only normal 
competition—albeit very keen one from 
revived Germany and Japan—impeding 
steady expansion. In times of peace 
sterling is strong; otherwise all cur- 
rencies are highly vulnerable and ex- 
posed to inflation with the US$ only 
taking a less dangerous position. For- 
tunately for the whole world, the 
threatening clouds of war are slowly 
dispersing; to act on such pleasant an- 
ticipation may bring fortunes to the 
courageous ones. Already the hyper- 
sensitive and overanxious stock exchange 
here has reacted to the improved world 
situation; quotations have gone up and 
the trend is very firm. 


In the US notes futures sector the 
position averaged per day US$ 1% 
million, a mere pittance compared with 
the good days of a few months ago. 
Interest for changeover favored sellers 
at $2.35 per US$ 1000. 


SILVER: Prices per  .99 fine tael 
$5.75—5.71, dollar coin 3.68—3.65, five 
small coins 2.83—2.80. Sales: 3500 
taels, 8000 dollar coins, 7000 small coins. 
Imports arrived via Macao from China. 
Offers were strong while local exporters 
seemed to be not too keen: result an 
easy market. 


BANKNOTES & DD: . DD Singapore 
quoted $1.862—1.86, Manila 2.315—2.31, 
Tokyo in HK$ per US$ 6.48—6.44, per 
100 yen 1.55—1.54, Bangkok .288—.286. 
Sales: 750,000 Mal.$, 185,000 pesos, US$ 
70,000, yen 32 million, baht 1% million. 
Inter-merchant business predominated. 
Yen transactions on the increase. 


Banknote rates per one currency unit, 
in HK$: London 15.80—15.78, Australia 
12.42—12.30, N. Zealand 13.76—13.70, 
Egypt 13.60—13.55, S. Africa 15.70, 
India 1.20—1.195, Pakistan 1.23—1.225, 
Ceylon 1.07, Malaya 1.83—1.826, Canada 
6.56—6.525, Manila 2.41—2.39, Macao 
1.03%—1.01, Japan per 100 yen 1.54— 
1.51, Indochina .1175— 115, Siam .334— 
.3833, Indonesia .31—.285. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 
quoted per 100 $29.60—28.70, DD Taipei 
30.20—29.20, and sales were resp. yuan 
240.000 and 1% million. Gold and US$ 
exchange quoted resp. 106 and 103 per 
100 in Taipei. Taiwan currency firmed 
up more. The margin between free 
market and official rate may soon dis- 


appear. 
People’s Bank of China vuan quoted 


per one million for notes $194—187, DD 
Cantor 229—228, Amoy 194—192, and 
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sales totaied resp. 60 million, 120 m. 
and 150 m. yuan. Remittances of US$ 
to Amoy quoted per one HK$ 5.66—5.63. 
HK$ exchange with Canton quoted here 
88 per 100 in Canton. Gold and US$ 
exchange with Shanghai quoted resp. 
88 and 84 per 100 in Shanghai. 

Many local exchange dealers and 
native banks prefer not to deal in PBY 
as rates are often unreasonably mov- 
ing up and down. One does not doubt 
the stability of the PBY—the People’s 
Bank can and does control the foreign 
exchange rate well and severely enough. 
The notes market is subject to wild 
fluctuations depending on many factors; 
but it has no significance here and can 
also be ignored in Peking and Canton. 
The DD Canton rate is a reliable indi- 
cator of the free market valuation of 
the PBY. If the Korean war is brought 
now to an end and China can, with 
some loss of face, withdraw its huge 
army from the north and employ its 
labor heroes and slave camps for in- 
ternal reconstruction and advance in the 
industrialisation program, the general 
status of the country’s economy should 
rise and the stability of the PBY not 
be questioned. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Last week's closing quotations :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


4% Loan, 98 nom. 
314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 93 nom. 
314% Loan (1948), 93 nom. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1425 b. 

H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £79% nom. 
Chartered Bank, £9 13/16 nom. 

Mercantile Bank A. & B., £19% nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 142 b. 


Insurances 


Canton Ins., 230 s. 

Union Ins., 740 b. 

China Underwriters, 54 b. 

H.K. Fire Ins., 130 b. 
Shipping 

Douglases, 163 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Pref), 10.10 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 

U. Waterboats, 10 b. 

U. Waterboats (Bonus), 8% nom. 

Asia Nav., 1.55 b. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etc. 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 84 b.; 83% sa. 
North Point Wharves, 5.95 b. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 nom. 
H.K. Docks, 18.20 b. 

China Providents, 11.80 b. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.30 b. 
Wheelocks, 42% b. 


Mining 
4.35 b. 
4% nont. 


Raub Mines, 
H.K. Mines, 


Lands, Hotels and Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 6.65 b. 
H.K. Lands (Old), 44% b. 
H.K. Lands (Bonus & 1952 Issue), 42% nom. 
S’hai Lands, 1.30 b. 
Humphreys, 11.80 b. 
H.K. Realties, 2.16 b. 
Chinese Estates, 126 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 19 b. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 26 b. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 13 b. 
Star Ferries 96% b. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 8.80 b. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 5.70 b. 
H.K. Electrics. 22.90 b. 
Macao Electrics, 10.30 nom. 
Sandakan Lights, 7% 
Telephones, 17.90 s. 
Shanghai Gas, 1% nom. 


Industrials 
Cements, 17.20 b.; 17.30/.40 nom. 
H.K. Ropes, 18 b. 

Stores &c. 
Dairy Farms, 18.80 b. 
Watsons, 25.30 s. 
L. Crawfords, 22.80 b. 
L. Crawfords (Rights), 7% b. 


nom. 


Sinceres, 3 nom. 
China Emporium, 9 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltdy, 1.85 nom. 


Kwong Sang Hong, 122 b. 
Wing On (HK), 56% nom. 

Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 17 nom. 
International Films, 75 ec. b. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.70 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 2.20 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. 
S’hai Loan, 1 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance, 5.05 b.; 5.20 s. 


Cottons 
Ewos. 2.10 b. 


Rubber Companies 
Anglo-Dutch, 1.40 nom, 
Anglo-Java, 50 c. no 
Ayer Tawah, 3.20 b. 

Bute Plantation, 2.20 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.90 b. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.40 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 40 c. nom. 
Kota Bahroe, 3.10 nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 50 c. nom. 
Langkat, 55 c. nom. 

Rubber Trust, 2% b. 

Shanghai Kedah, 6 b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 90 «a. nom. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1.55 nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sua Manggis, 7% c. nom. 
Sungala, 2% nom. 

Sungei Duri, 4 nom. 

Tanah Merah, 1.20 nom. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 244 nom. 


THE DOUGLAS STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The Consulting Committee of the 
Douglas Steamship Company Limited 
announce that they will recommend to 
the Shareholders at the forthcoming 
Annual General Meeting a dividend in 
respect of the year ended 3lst Decem- 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


ber 1951 of $5.00 per share, free of 


tax. 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 


Outputs for June 1952 of the Rubber Com- 
panies for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd. are 
Secretaries &/or Genera] Managers :— 


Output Total this Estimate 
for June Financial Year this Finan- 
1952 to date cial Yea 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Bute 71,000 377,600 ( 6 mths) 715,000 
Consolidated 91,700 653,600( 6 ”" ) 1,200,000 
Dominion 73,890 360,500(6 ” ) 655,000 
Kota Bahroe 59,000 761,500(12 ” ) 830,000 
Sungei Duri 57,000 700,000(12 ” ) 820,000 
Shanghai 
Pahang 43,100 375,900(12 ” ) 450,000 
Shangh 
Kedah 93,005 832,481(9 ” ) 1,200,000 
Tanah Merah 60,120 212,690(3 ” ) 950,000 


THE DOUGLAS STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Notice To Shareholders 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Ordinary Yearly Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held in the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
5th Floor, P. & O. Building, Hong 
Kong, on Thursday, 31st July, 
1952, at 11.00 a.m., for the follow- 
ing purposes :— 

1. To receive and consider the 
statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet and the Re- 
port of the General Managers 
and Auditors thereon. 

To declare a dividend. 

To elect Members of the 
Consulting Committee, 

To appoint Auditors and fix 
their remuneration. 

To transact any other or- 
dinary business of the Com- 
pany. 

NOTICE is also hereby given 
that the Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 24th 
July 1952 to 3lst July 1952, both 
days inclusive. 

By Order of the Members of the 
Consulting Committee 


Douglas Lapraik & Co. 
C. D. SLADE 
on behalf of the Proprietors, 
General Managers. 
Hong Kong, 23rd July, 19652. 
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@ The faster your product gets to market, the quicker 
it can be sold! With Clipper Cargo, delivery time may 
be cut as much as 90%! It means lower insurance 
rates, lighter packing, savings on warehousing, less 
chance of damage, deterioration or pilferage. 


With Clipper Cargo you can swiftly reach all the 
major markets of the Orient, North America, South 
America and Europe. The Pan American System flies 
to 80 lands—every continent around the world—flies 
far more cargo overseas than any other airline! 


Get details from your Shipping Agent... or call 
Pau American. 


Peninsula Hotel, Phones 57976, 57572 


*Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


| Pan American World Airceye, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liability 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


Freight and Passenger Service 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


EAST COAST | 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 
Regular fast EXPRESS Service 


from JAPAN via HONG KONG 


@ 


as by our well know, comfortable 
-yessels BOISSEVAIN, RUY TEGELBERG and Others, 


Cargo through bills of lading for 


EAST COAST SOUTH AMERICA 
ports also accepted 
To 
EAST and SOUTH AFRICA V.V. 
Also accepting cargo for WEST AFRICAN ports on 
through Bills of Lading | 
To 
SINGAPORE and INDONESIA V.V. | 
Regular MONTHLY Services from 
_ JAPAN via HONG KONG 
Regular and Fast Service every Second and Sixteenth 
of each month by our new comfortable vessels 
MV. “TJIWANGI” and MV. “TJIKUWAH” 
Refrigerated space available in above Services 
and 


Holiday trips to Japan and Indonesia . 
Agenis for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Regular Fast Monthly Services between 
FAR EAST and EUROPE V.V. 
Offices and Agents through out the Far East 
Travel and Ship by R.1.L. for Satisfaction 
Further particulars gladly supplied by 


Royal Iuterccean Lines 


King’s Building, Hongkong 
Telephone: 28015 
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BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 
Capital: Frs. 1,275,000,000.— 


HEAD OFFICE 


96, Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 
EUROPE 
Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 


Yj 


HONGKONG AGENCY 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. 
Manager: C. G. FOURNIER. 


Lines 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
FINANCE 


* 
| INDOCHINA & ASIA 
© Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 
O r Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 
Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Peking 
* oS Pondicherry - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 
2 IN A DEPENDABLE DOUGLAS D C-6 AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Addis Ababa - Darhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 

* Dire Daoua - Hodeidah 

me MANILA, CALCUTTA, PACIFIC 

e Gg | a KARACHI, TEL AVIV Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 

* flights t MAD 
h A) O ROME, RID, Banque de |’Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco 
AND U. A. Banque de |’Indochine «(South Africa) Ltd. (Johannesburg 

* Port Elizabeth) 

* 

* 


L 
AL ESTATE 
ERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN SHANGHAI 


= 


SHIPBUI 
SAL 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN 
mv. “TRAFALGAR” .... .... Loading Hongkong 5th Aug. 
m.v. “FERNSIDE” .... .... ” » 5th Sept. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE & MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


LOADS FOR BANGKOK 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.O.A.Cc. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 238021/6 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& GOs LAD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corforation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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Managed by 
A.¥. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailinzs To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK .... .... .... July 30 
M/S HULDA MABRSE © .... .... .... .... Aug. 16 
M/S TRIEN MAERSK .... .... .... .... .... Sept. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf .Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S TREIN MAERSK .... .... .... .... .... Aug. 6 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSK ..... .... .... Aug. 29 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M/S AGNETE MAERSK ..... .... .... .... Aug. 14 


Sailings to Balik Papan, Macassar, 
Sourabaya, Semarang & 
Djakarta via Manila 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Agents: 
Pedder Building. 


M/S VIBEKE MAERSK ...... .... .... .... Aug. 6 


Tel: 36066-9. 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders & 
BRANCHES 
INDIA 
Agartala Dehra Dun Moga 
Agra *Delhi Chandni Chowk Mysore 
*Ahmedabad Bhadra ” Sadar Bazar *Nagpur Kingsway 
” Manek Chowk ” Sabzi Mandi ” Itwart 
Masktai Marke ~Deoghar Navsari 
Ajmer Dhoraji New Delhi 
Allahbad Gauhati Patna 
Alwar Giridih Pilani 
Amritsar Gondal *Poona Camp 
Asansol *Gwalior » City 
Bangalore City ” Sarafa *Rajkot 
Baroda Howrah 99 City 
Banaras *Indore Raniganj 
Bhavnagar Cloth. Markee Secunderabad 
*Bombay Fort Jaipur Shillong 
i Kalbadevi Jalpaiguri Simla 
averibazar Jamnagar Surat 
”” Chowpatty Jodhpur Ujjain 
Bulsar Kanpur 
*Calcutta Royal Exchange Place Karaikudi Pay Offices: 
” Bhowantpore Kolhapur Bhilsa 
* Burra Baxar *Lucknow Bhind 
” Cornwallis Street bd University Area Dabra 
” New Market *Madras Morena 
Coimbatore ” Sowcarpet Palwal 
Cuttack Madura 
PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Chittagong Singapore 
BURMA 
Akyab Mandalay 
Moulmein Rangoon 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service for foreign Banking and Exchange 
all over the world in co-operation with first class Bankers 


* Principal Branch 


D. P. SARIN 
Manager. 


4 Queen’s Road Central 
Tel. 36071 
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